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At last a new, up-to-date 


WALL MAP OF THE SOVIET UNION 
(1) Four colors, twenty-eight by forty-four inches 


i response to a widespread public demand 
this new map has been made by the 
famous American map makers. C. S. Ham- 
mond and Co. Over a yard wide and nearly 
a yard high the map contains: all points of 
importance in the Soviet Union. Locations of 
industral resources are indicated by symbols. 
New industrial centers, including Magnito- 
gorsk and Kuznetsk, in the Urals and in 
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Soviet Asia, are clearly marked. Railways are 
shown in color to avoid confusion with river- 
ways. Boundaries with neighboring countries 
and of the separate Union Republics which 
constitute the USSR are also shown in sep- 
arate color. Printed on durable stock, suit- 
able for framing, mounting or pinning direct 
on the wall. 
Only 50c, postpaid. 


Noted Reeent Soviet Books 





Russian Language 


(2) A NEW RUSSIAN 
GRAMMAR 


by ANNA H. SEMEONOFF 


A manual for the reading, writing and 
speaking of Russian. Practical for both 
classroom use and home study. The 
author teaches Russian in a College in 
Edinburgh. $2.00 postpaid. 


(3) KEY TO A NEW 
RUSSIAN GRAMMAR 


by ANNA H. SEMEONOFF 
A book of exercises to go with the New 
Russian Grammar. Helpful in acquiring 
the language more quickly. $1.50 post- 
paid. 


(4) FIRST RUSSIAN 


READER 
by ANNA H. SEMEONOFF 


Intended for use at a very early stage in 
the study of the Russian language. Most 
of the stories are taken from Russian 
readers for school-children but there is 
nothing juvenile in the excerpts chosen. 
$1.25 postpaid. 


(5) ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN 


READER 
by GEORGE Z. PATRICK, PH.D. 


The author is Associate Professor of 
Russian in the University of California. 
The book contains carefully selected stor- 
ies of Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky and Chekhov 
abridged and adapted for reading by be- 
ginners. $1.25 postpaid. 





RUSSIANS DON'T 


SURRENDER 
by ALEXANDER POLIAKOV 


(6) 


Red Star’s front line correspondent gives 
the first eyewitness account of the Red 
Army in action. With 50 remarkable 
illustrations. $2.50. 


(7) THE SILENT DON 
by MIKHAIL SHOLOKHOV 


Complete one volume edition, contain- 
ing “Quiet Flows the Don” and “The 
Don Flows Home to the Sea.” Greatest 
work of Soviet fiction and one of the 
masterpieces of our time. Awarded 
Stalin literary prizes. Over 1300 pages, 
$3.50. 


(8) SEEDS OF TOMORROW 
by MIKHAIL SHOLOKHOYV 


Powerful story of collectivization. New 
Alblabook edition. $2.00. 


(9) NAPOLEON’S INVASION 
OF RUSSIA 
by PROF. EUGENE TARLE 


In this great historical work, hailed by 
the American press, the noted Soviet 
historian Tarle gives the vivid story of 
the people’s war that defeated Napoleon. 
It deals with remarkable analogies with 
Hitler’s invasion. Postpaid $3.50. 


HOW MAN BECAME 
A GIANT 
by M. ILIN and E, SEGAL 


(10) 


With many illustrations. The latest book 
by the famous Soviet children’s writer, 
M. Ilin and his collaborator. A_ story 
history of how man, aided by science, 
made himself a giant. $2.00 postpaid. 


Special Bargain Offer 





(11) LAND OF THE SOVIETS 
HANDBOOK OF THE USSR 
by N'CHOLAS MIKHAILOV 


Provides all the answers to questions 
about the Soviet Union in terse, hand- 
book style. Full cloth binding, 357 pages. 
Many illustrations, maps, charts. For- 
merly $2.50, now only $1.00, postpaid. 


(12) LIFE ON AN ICE FLOE 
by IVAN PAPANIN 


The intensely dramatic diary by the 
great leader of the famous ice-floe North 
Pole Expedition. 300 pages, illustrated, 
cloth bound. Only $1.00, postpaid. 





FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORPORATION, 253 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Enclosed please find (| check, (| money order, ( bills, to the amount of $.......... , for which please 
send me items number (11 1,0203,0405060708%09 1 10,0 11, Q 12. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Hon. Joserpn E. Daviss is the author 
of the best-seller “Mission to Moscow.” A 
film based on the b@ok is now in produc- 
tion. Formerly our Ambassador to the 
USSR, Mr. Davies continues to serve as a 
sort of Ambassador-at-Large in cement- 
ing American-Soviet relations. 


Eve Curie, daughter of the discoverer 
of radium, has won distinction in music 
and letters, and is a noted lecturer. She 
is the author of “Mme. Curie,” the biog- 
raphy of her great mother, and is co- 
author of “They Speak For A Nation; Let- 
ters from France.” Her latest book, “Jour- 
ney Among Warriors,” an account of visits 


to the fighting fronts, including Russia, is 


to be published in November. 


Lestre Roserts, a veteran of the 
first World War, served recently as Spe- 
cial Assistant to the late Norman Rogers, 
Canada’s Minister of National Defense. 
His work has appeared in all Canadian 
and leading British and American maga- 
zines, including The Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier’s and Harper’s Magazine. A 
recent volume, “We Must Be Free,” won 
the Davis Non-Fiction Prize, awarded by 
the Government of the Province of 
Quebec. His latest book is “Canada’s War 
in the Air.” Mr. Roberts is a director of 
the Russian Medical Aid Committee in 
Canada. 


Avexer Novixov-Prisoy was in turn a 
sailor, clerk, editor, military official and 
writer. He fought in the Russo-Japanese 


War of which he has written what is con- 
sidered a classic account, “Tsushima. 


Carr. Sercet N. KournakorF is a re- 
tired cavalry officer of the former Russian 
Imperial Army, who has followed closely 
Soviet military developments. He is the 
author of “Savage Squadrons” and other 
books. His latest book is “Russia’s Fight- 
ing Forces.” 

Sercer M. Eisenstein is the creator of 
the film masterpieces “Potemkin,” “Ten 
Days That Shook the World,” “Alexan- 
der Nevsky” and other films. His article 
in this issue is the preface to his book, 
“The Film Sense,” translated and edited 
by Jay Leyda. 

Genevieve TaGGARD is one of our lead- 
ing American poets, as well as a prose 
writer of distinction. She is author of 
“The Life and Mind of Emily Dickinson.” 
Her latest volume of poetry, “The Long 
View,” was recently published. 


Hersert S. Zim is a science teacher of 
wide experience. He is the author of 
“The Science Interests and Activities of 
Adolescents,” “Mice, Men and Ele 
phants,” “Submarines,” and “Parachutes.” 


Epwin SEAvER, novelist and critic, was 
editor of SRT in 1934 and 1935. His 
two novels, “The Company” and “Be- 
tween the Hammer and tke Anvil,” have 
been published in a Russian translation 
in the Soviet Union and have been very 
popular. 

Lupwic RENN, outstanding German 
anti-fascist writer, is now in Mexico. 


Among Recent Contributors 


MARGARET BOURKE-WHITE, LOUIS BROMFIELD, ERSKINE CALDWELL, 
JOSEPH E, DAVIES, THEODORE DREISER, J. B. S. HALDANE, EARL P. HANSON, 
M. ILIN, RT. REV. HEWLETT JOHNSON, DEAN OF CANTERBURY, ERIC 
KNIGHT, CORLISS LAMONT, ARTHUR UPHAM POPE, J. B. PRIESTLEY, D. N. 
PRITT, K.C., M.P., QUENTIN REYNOLDS, DR. HENRY E. SIGERIST, ANNA 
LOUISE STRONG, GENEVIEVE TAGGARD, BEATRICE AND SIDNEY WEBB, ALBERT 
RHYS WILLIAMS. 
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Group 
Subscriptions 


N labor unions throughout the 

country trade unionists are 

getting blocks of subscriptions to 
Soviet Russia Topay. 


In other organizations mem- 
bers are doing the same thing. It 
is proving to be a quick and effec- 
tive way of bringing the maga- 
zine to new readers. 


The magazine is getting an 
enthusiastic response from its 
new subscribers. They write us 
letters of appreciation and offer 
their help. 


To all our readers, old and 
new, we suggest this method of 
helping the magazine that has 
devoted its ten years of existence 
to promoting friendship with the 
Soviet people, now our ally in 
the fight against Nazi enslave- 
ment. 


Clear and accurate knowledge 
of our fighting Soviet Ally is a 
great morale builder. Spread 
this knowledge to as many people 
as you can reach by getting block 
subscriptions to Soviet ‘Russia 
Topay. 


If you are a trade-unionist 
get your union brothers and sis- 
ters to subscribe together. What- 
ever your organization get your 
fellow members in on a group 
subscription. Appoint yourself 
as a committee of one to start 
the move for block subscriptions 
in your organization, now. 


Write today for further infor- 
mation to Dept. G. S., Room 707, 
114 East 32 Street, New York, 
| ¢ 
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The Second Front Now for Victory 


N July 22, the day marking the thirteenth month 
since the start of the Nazi invasion of the Soviet 
Union, an editorial in the New York Times said: 


It is exactly thirteen months ago that Hitler launched his 
treacherous attack upon Russia. That attack may have 
been a fatal error. It is still too early to say. But when the 
attack on Russia began it certainly presented a hitherto un- 
dreamed-of opportunity to the enemies of Hitler. Winston 
Churchill recognized the fact at once. Our own Lease- 
Lend program had already been in operation for more than 
four months, and the President also expressed full recogni- 
tion of the extent of the opportunity presented. 


The thirteen months that have elapsed were the precious 
gift of time of the Soviet people to the other democratic 
peoples fighting for freedom against Axis slavery. In the 
purchase of that gift the Soviet people has spent millions 
in killed and wounded, and untold stores of its goods. Can 


the other United Nations wait any longer to seize the 


opportunity. Can they wait any longer to join their heroic 
ally? 

The day’s headlines permit only one answer. We cannot, 
we dare not wait! The Second Front must be opened now. 


Voronezh Calls for the Second Front 


A this is being writtén it is fifteen days since the Ger- 
mans announced the capture of Voronezh. As, often 
before, they reported as in their maw what they were 
only panting for. Voronezh remained in Soviet hands. At 
some points in the seething battle around the city the 
initiative has passed to the Red Army. Voronezh is an- 
other of the Soviet cities whose names have become synony- 
mous with heroism. 

The German drive toward Voronezh aimed at Saratov 
on the Volga. That drive has been blunted and deflected 
southward. Its other purpose was to form a pincers in 
which the Red Armies would be enclosed. But the 
Voronezh arm is stuck and the pincers cannot close. On 
the contrary Voronezh has become a “meat grinder” of the 
German armies. 

This is how the Soviet high command works—it gives 
ground where necessary. It does not care so little for its 
men that it sacrifices them lightly. But it makes the sacri- 
fices where greater sacrifices can be exacted from the enemy. 
Voronezh, like Sevastopol, has its tactical as well as its 
heroic significance. It is one of the points at which Nazi 
strength is to be bled toward the time when the mortally 
wounded beast shall have lost its striking power. 

But the situation is tense, and grave. Voronezh—and 
the Don—call for the Second Front. The Germans are 
concentrating huge masses which their superior lines of 
communications enable them to dispose at any chosen point 
in overwhelming force. 


Just as it would be wrong to be put in a panic by this 
situation so would it be dangerous to be complacent about 
it. An understanding of what a burden is on the Soviet 
back makes the danger clear. 


The Force the Soviet Union Faces 


N his article in this issue Captain Kournakoff makes 
clear the actual alignment of forces. It is a battle be- 
tween the Soviet Union and virtually the whole of Europe 
—not Germany alone—as anti-democratic writers put it. 
With a population of about 160 million slaves to draw on 
for labor, Germany has been able to double its mobilization 
potential. With the armies of its Axis allies in Europe 
added to its own, German manpower in the field has a 
great numerical advantage over the Soviets. 

With the production of the Skoda Works, the French 
Arms factories and the plants of the other European na- 
tions feeding its war machine the German arms advantage 
is even greater. Kournakoff rates German manpower ad- 
vantage at 3 to 2 and its armament advantage at 2 to l. 
Soviet strategy has been to yield space in order to grind 
down this advantage. But the quicker—and now the safer 
way—is the Second Front. 

By doubling the strain on Germany’s communications, 
forcing its railways and truck lines to move in two direc- 
tions and bear a double load, one important German ad- 
vantage will be nullified. By doubling the strain on its 
production another advantage will be countered. Finally, 
by drawing off German troops from East to West, not the 
other way round as is now the case, a better balance of 
forces will be created and German reserves will be con- 
sumed at double the rate. At the same time the potential 
European allies of the United Nations, now immobilized, 
will be enabled to go into action, adding immense anti-Axis 
reinforcements in the heart of Europe. 


The People Want the Second Front 


HE Gallup Poll on the Second Front shows that our 

people understand its need and its urgency. On the 
question of the immediate opening of the Second Front, 
48 per cent voted yes, 34 per cent wanted to wait till 
we were stronger, and 18 per cent were undecided. As 
we go to press,an enormous Second Front ‘rally has just 
been held in New York. Speakers included Mayor La 
Guardia; Senators James M. Mead of New York and 
Claude Pepper of Florida, Representative Vito Marcan- 
tonio of New York, Charles Poletti, Lieutenant Governor 
of New York, Joseph Curran, President of the C.I.O. 
Council of New York. The meeting was sponsored by the 
New York C.I.O., and endorsed by Wendell Willkie and 
by other leading figures in American political life and by 
outstanding labor leaders. Sidney Hillman, President of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, wrote: 


“|. Meetings like this will assure the President that, 
under his leadership, we have the solidarity, the courage, 
the offensive spirit and the will required for the speediest 
possible realization of this urgent task.” 


Senator Mead said: 


“We want to hit him (Hitler) with everything we've 
got so that he’ll lose all this Fall. . . . This is a people’s 
war because we are determined to end it with a people’s 
peace.” 





From Wendell Willkie came the following message: 


“You are declaring for all to hear that there is no place 
in this nation for the temporizer, the appeaser or the timid 
soul... . You are telling the dauntless defenders of that 
great country that we here in America intend to back up 
our words with action.” 

From far away in California, the beloved people’s artist, 
Charlie Chaplin, spoke over the telephone: 


“On the battlefields of Russia democracy will live or 
die. . . . Can we afford not to open a Second Front?” 


Sia the meeting a message was sent to the President: 


“We denounce the forces of appeasement, the defeatists, 
the cowards and the traitors who slander our Allies and 
whisper against the prowess of our arms. . . 

“We urge the immediate opening of the Second Front, 
now, before there is further risk of enemy gains against 
the courageous Russian armies; now, before there is fur- 
ther risk of the enemy striking across Egypt; now, before 
there is further risk of Axis juncture in the oil fields of the 
Cancesus....” 

Among other great spokesmen for labor, William Green, 
President of the A.F.L., said at the Madison Square 
Garden meeting on June 22: 


“I think it is imperative that the United Nations open a 
Second Front in Europe at the earliest practical moment. 

“Our victory message tonight to the unwilling slaves 
of Hitler in Germany and in the conquered nations is: 
‘It won’t be long now.’” 

“And to the brave and unconquerable people of Russia 
we send this word: ‘Keep up the good fight, for the Yanks 


are coming. 


At the same meeting, Harry Hopkins voicing the con- 
viction and expressed intention of the President said: 


“As I left to take the train, I asked the President if he 
would like to send a message to this meeting. He said ‘Yes, 
tell them we mean to give Russia aid on the field of battle. 
Our armed forces will attack at the right time and the right 
place, and the Russian front will not fail.’ ” 


In Britain the demand of the people for the Second 
Front is reaching an overwhelming pitch. Such powerful 
labor bodies as the Federation of Miners and the Electrical 
Trades Unions are demanding the immediate opening of 
the Second Front regardless of the costs and the risks. 
A second Trafalgar Square mass meeting, to be held with- 
in a few days, promises to have even more important 
consequences in that direction than the first. 


The Soviet People Call for the Second Front 


S we go to press, a dispatch from Washington acknowl- 

edges that Soviet Ambassador Litvinov made new and 
urgent representations for the immediate opening of a 
Second Front in Europe. It is no secret that the German 
reserves sent to the Eastern front come from France and 
other parts of Western Europe. It is no secret also that 
the arrival of these German reserves from the West, as 
they were identified in the field by the Red Army, brought 
grave disappointments to the Soviet people. They had 
looked for German troop movements from East to West, 
to meet the United Nations offensive in Europe, not the 
other way. According to the report: 


Litvinov is said to believe that if the United Nations 
want to win the war with the smallest cost of lives and 
in the shortest possible time, a Second Front now is im- 
perative. 


Soviet circles here have not hidden their concern about 


the tendency in some of the United Nations groups in 
Washington to look complacently upon the Russian situ- 
ation. 


Defeatism Still at Work 


HE complacency referred to in the dispatch above is 

a product in part of the industrious undermining by 
the anti-Soviet forces who are still at their work without 
interruption. Distrust of the Soviet Union and under- 
estimation of their contributions to the United Nations 
War effort are still given space. The Saturday Evening 
Post and other magazines and the press in general and the 
radio in regard to some of its “commentators” show a dan- 
gerous complacency in what they allow in their pages and 
through their transmitters. Slander and suspicion of our 
Soviet and British allies, damaging to confidence and 
morale, are still given currency. 

One of the chief activities of the anti-Soviet forces is to 
attempt to discourage the Second Front. It is astonishing 
and depressing to find the noted correspondent, Quentin 
Reynolds, who has written so brilliantly of the Soviet war 
effort, giving them aid and comfort. Mr. Reynolds fur- 
nished them this aid and comfort in a hysterical article in 
Collier’s entitled “Second Thoughts on a Second Front.” 

Mr. Reynolds, depressed by the defeat at Tobruk, lent 
his ear and then his pen to all the exploded arguments 
circulated by the appeaser sections of British society in 
opposition to the Second Front. His resort to the “aerial 
warfare” argument and proposal to delay the Second Front 
till next year must have been as eagerly caught up in Ber- 
lin as by the isolationists here and in England. 


What You Can Do 


AKE your support known to the President. The 
editors of your magazine have sent the following 
telegram to the President: 


Seizing upon recent reverses of the United Nations, 
defeatists, isolationists and domestic enemies of democracy 
have set out to spread a mood of despondency and to sabo- 
tage your policy of taking the offensive against the Axis 
fer speedy victory. Though these recent reverses are 
another proof of the disadvantages of the present defen- 
sive positions of the United Nations and particularly of the 
failure to open a second front these faint-hearts and ill- 
wishers toward the cause of democracy use this occasion 
to attempt to frustrate and nullify the expressed American- 
Anglo-Soviet understanding regarding the urgency of a 
second front. But the American people are with you in 
your wise policies, Mr. President. We speak as editors 
of a long established magazine with the knowledge that this 
is the mind of millions of Americans. Accept our support 
for the immediate opening of a second front and all other 
policies that will lead to early victory of the United Nations 
over Fascist aggression throughout the world 


We feel certain that we expressed the mind and the will 
of our readers in this message. But let the President hear 
your voice, too. Send him your message of support today. 


' 


Ending the Finnish Farce 


N sheer, cold reality Finland has been at war with us 

during all the last thirteen months. From its harbors 
and airfields rode the war craft and the planes that sank 
American ships on the Northern supply route and killed 
their crews. 

But, as an anti-Soviet symbol, Finland had worked its 
way into a pecular position. It had become a diplomatic 
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and journalistic sacred cow exempt from matter-of-fact 
treatment diplomatically and in the news. Though Fin- 
land spurned American and British efforts to help her make 
peace with the Soviet Union excuses were lavishly offered 
for her. The fiction was kept going that this little 
“democracy” was in the war only for its self-preservation. 

But, one after another, the illusions that certain Amer- 
icans sought to foster were struck down by hard reality. 
When Hitler visited Mannerheim to pin a Nazi medal on 
his breast there was an attempt to explain it as a “surprise,” 
though there was every evidence that this birthday surprise 
was highly appreciated by Mannerheim. When Manner- 
heim returned the visit the explanations wore a little thin. 
Finally Mannerheim made a speech, perhaps to console 
the suffering Finnish people, with hopes of war loot, but 
revealing imperialist intentions which had been obvious 
from the beginning. Finland’s war aims were announced 
to include Soviet Karelia in the “Greater Finland” that 
was to emerge with a Hitler victory. 

Even then there were still sympathetic notes in newspa- 
per comment here suggesting racial affinities between Fin- 
land and Karelia to justify this evil aggressor dream. 

Then our government acted, and on July 17 ordered 
the closing of the single American consulate in Helsinki 
and the closing of the ten Finnish consulates in this coun- 
try. Since, before, such a closing of consulates has heralded 
a severance of diplomatic relations, it is to be hoped that 
this move is such a preliminary, and this diplomatic farce 
is to come to its stern and necessary close. 

Even then the action was forced upon the ) re 
government by Finland which had restricted the freedom 
of movement of our consular representatives there. 


For a Declaration of War on Finland 


HE severance of diplomatic relations, however, will 
not be enough. The situation calls for an immediate 
declaration of war. Finland has been at war with us far 
more effectually than the other Axis partners, Bulgaria, 
Rumania and Hungary, against which the United States 
declared war some months ago. 
An open letter to the President has been sent by the 
American Council on Soviet Relations: 


On June 3, 1942, our country declared war against the 
Axis’ satellites, Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania. This was 
a logical and necessary step to take, since all three of 
these nations have been furnishing important aid to Hitler. 

But of far more value to Hitler . . . have been the 
immense services rendered to the Nazis by the Govern- 
ment of Finland. 

That Government has thrown into the onslaught against 
Soviet Russia, along an 850 mile front, a tough, experienced, 
well-equipped army of some 300,000 men, supplemented by 
no less than 100,000 troops from Germany itself. 

That Government has provided since the outbreak of 
the Nazi-Soviet war the nearest and most dangerous base 
for military operations against Leningrad... . 

That Government has likewise provided, in the north of 
Finland, and especially at the Port of Petsamo, the best 
available base for cutting the Anglo-American supply line 
to Russia over the Arctic route... . 

That Government has maintained, through Count Hjal- 
mar Procope, its Minister to the United States, a listening 
post in Washington, D. C., able to obtain and relay all 
kinds of information useful to Hitler. . . 

And that Government has only recently, in June, 1942, 
re-afirmed its ties with the Axis by welcoming to Finland 
Fuehrer Adolf Hitler. ... Mannerheim and his aides 
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later returned the visit with a trip to Hitler’s headquarters 
on the Russian front. 


A declaration of war by the United States would serve 
as nothing else to awaken the Finnish people, who are 
essentially democratic and who have a profound respect and 
admiration for America, to the true anti-democratic role 


which the Ryti-Mannerheim Fascist Government has 
forced upon them. Such a move might so stir the people of 
Finland that they would compel the present regime to make 
a separate peace with England and Russia or establish a 
new one that would do so. This would be a major defeat 
for the Nazis and a major victory for the United Nations, 
since it would do much to relieve the pressure on Leningrad 
and the whole northern front of the Russian armies, would 
free some half-million Soviet soldiers for direct use against 
Hitler during this critical summer. . . 

Great Britain has long since recognized the Ryti-Manner- 
heim Government as an active and dangerous enemy of the 
United Nations and has thus declared war on Finland. The 
United States cannot afford to be less forthright and re- 
alistic. This nation and its allies are engaged in an arduous 
and world-wide struggle in which what happens in the 
Finnish sector may well tip the scales in favor of one side 
or the other... . 

For these reasons, then, Mr. President, we urge that 
America, like England, recognize that the Finnish Govern- 
ment is a full-fledged foe of the United Nations. Our 
country has no time to lose, no energies to fritter away 
on false friends. For the sake of making more certain our 
ultimate day of triumph and world-wide establishment of 
peace and freedom, including the freedom of the Finnish 
people themselves, we call upon the Government of the 
United States to declare war forthwith upon the Govern- 
ment of Finland. 


Among the nearly 400 signers are: 


Louis Bromfield, author; Congressman Adolph J. Sa- 
bath of Chicago; Bishop Alman Abbott of the Episcopal 
Church, Lexington, Ky.; Reid Robinson, vice-president of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations; Rabbi David 
Graubart of ‘Chicago; Helen Keller, author; Artur Rodzin- 
ski, conductor of t e Cleveland Symphony Orchestra; Earl 
Robinson, composer; Franz Boas, anthropologist; Lillian 
Hellman, author; William Seabrook, author; William Steig, 
artist; Prof. Frederick L. Schuman of Williams College; 
Sholem Asch, author; Walter D. Edmonds, author; Prof. 
Albert Guerard of Stanford University; Prof. Clyde R. 
Miller of Teachers College, Columbia; Howard Taubman, 
Music Editor, N. Y. Times; Prof. Walter B. Cannon, Har- 
vard University. 

Silas Bent, author; Prof. Henry Pratt Fairchild, sociol- 
ogist and economist; Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, scientist, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Prof. Kirtley F. Mather of Harvard Universi- 
ty; Former Congressman John T. Bernard of Minnesota; 
Edwin S. Smith, chairman of the Oil Workers Organizing 
Campaign and former NLRB member; Rev. Joseph F. 
Fletcher, Dean of School of Applied Religion, Cincinnati; 
Wanda Gag, artist; Alfred Kreymborg, poet; Dalton Trum- 
bo, author; Dr. Emil Lengyel, author and foreign corre- 
spondent; Kenneth Leslie, editor of The Protestant; Lt. 
Com. Charles S. Seely, U. S. Navy (Ret.); Joseph Selly, 
president of the American Communications Assn.; Fritz 
Reiner, conductor; Sherwood Eddy, author and former 
Y. M. C. A. secretary for Asia; Witter Bynner, author; 
Dean Leon Green of Northwestern University Law School; 
Carl Bricken, director of Wisconsin University School of 
Music; William F. Cochran, Baltimore business man. 

Col. Raymond Robins, former head of American Red 
Cross mission to Russia; Prof. (Emeritus) Edward A. Ross 
of Wisconsin University; Joseph Breslaw, vice-president of 
Intl. Ladies Garment Workers Union; Dean Julian Park 
of Buffalo University; Lt. Gov. Odell Shepard of Connec- 
ticut; Pres. Rufus E. Clement of Atlanta University; Pres. 
E. C. Peters of Paine College, Augusta, Ga.; Prof. Harold 
Chapman Brown of Stanford University. 


Join your voice with theirs. Demand immediate decla- 
ration of war against Finland, our Axis enemy. 





















OU have asked that I comment 

on “the significance of Foreign 
Minister Molotov’s visit and the result- 
ing agreements.” 

The primary and outstanding sig- 
nificance of the event was the fact that 
it actually did occur. It was a dramatic 
and great event in and of itself which 
redounded to the credit of the Soviet 
leadership, as well as to the United 
Nations. It is definite evidence, if 
proof were required, of the complete 
cooperative liaison which exists among 
the high command of the enemies of 
aggression. It indicates common coun- 
sel and judgment not only in policy, 
but in the strategy of the war to de- 
stroy Hitler and Hitlerism. That is 
definitely reassuring and heartening to 
us all. 

I need not comment on the agree- 
ments or their political significance. 
They speak for themselves, and have 
been widely discussed. 

The enemies of the United Nations 
and of the United Nations’ cause have 
done their utmost to distort and mis- 
state the agreements which were en- 
tered into between the President and 
Foreign Minister Molotov. The ene- 
mies are expert in the use of the secret 
weapons of lies and distortion. The 
simple fact is, that the Roosevelt-Molo- 
tov joint memorandum which was 
issued at the time contains all of the 
truth and all of the facts in connection 
with that historic meeting. Upon his 
return to Moscow, Mr. Molotov at 
the Supreme Soviet Session on June 
18, stated “that there exists no secret 
Soviet-American Agreement.” ‘The 
very frankness of this open diplomacy, 
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Foreign Minister Molotov’s 
Visit to the United States 


By JOSEPH E. DAVIES 
Former Ambassador to the USSR 


openly arrived at, is responsible for the 
tremendous and favorable impression 
which has been produced on world 
public opinion. It demonstrates the 
confidence which the great powers, 
Great Britain, the USSR, and the 
United States have in the purposes and 
actions of each other. 

Specific agreements are, of course, 
important. But, in my opinion, basic- 
ally more important than the written 
agreements, is that complete under- 
standing and mutual confidence in the 
purpose of each toward the other which 
only discussions between principals can 
bring about. There is no question but 
what the meetings of the President, 
Mr. Churchill, Mr. Molotov and the 
representatives of the other United Na- 
tions have resulted in a unity of out- 
look and a centralization of effective 
command in action which will have 
far-reaching results in securing victory. 

It was undoubtedly helpful to the 
President of the United States to know 
from Foreign Minister Molotov ex- 
actly what were and are the latest ac- 
tual conditions on the Soviet fighting 
front. Both Foreign Minister Molo- 
tov, and through him Premier Stalin, 
were also doubtless reassured and much 
aided by the specific facts which they 
learned of the efforts which were being 
made here. The long range plan of 
campaign which exists here to aid in 
the assurance of ultimate victory was 
also of value. 

The yisit also had significance in the 
impression which was made by the 
huge Soviet plane which brought For- 
eign Minister Molotov and his large 
suite of experts and military men. It 


Foreign Minister Molotov 
on his arrival in Washing- 
ton. Greeting him, left to 
right, are General George 
C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, 
U.S. Army; Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull; Admiral 
Ernest J. King, Command- 
er-in-chief of the Navy. At 
Molotov's right is Maxim 
Litvinov, Soviet Ambassador 
to the United States. 






made what was almost a sensation in 
this community. In size it practically 
dwarfed our great plane B-17. Only 
our largest plane which we have devel- 
oped, but which has not yet come in 
mass production, could compare with 
it. This Soviet plane came on its own 
gas and returned without refueling in 
the United States. I am informed that 
it came by straight line directly over 
Germany. It was visible proof of the 
extraordinary character of Soviet ca- 
pacity not only to fight but to plan and 
build industrially in so impressive a 
way. The magnificent resistance which 
the Red Army has demonstrated has 
commanded the greatest admiration 
and respect in this country. This plane 
gave visible evidence of why the Soviet 
resistance had been so effective. 

The Foreign Minister and Ambas- 
sador Litvinov here in Washington 
make two very great representatives of 
the Soviet people. They contribute in 
a peculiarly effective way to the better 
mutual understanding of our two great 
peoples. 

Not the least of the significances of 
this visit was the highly favorable im- 
pression which both the personality and 
quiet but forcible ability of Mr. Molo- 
tov made upon public men here. De- 
spite Mr. Molotov’s arduous trip, he 
looked very well, and quite as fit as 
when I saw him last in Moscow. 

There is another significance to this 
visit. It throws a great deal of light 
upon the character of our Press here 
in the United States. Despite the fact 
that it was common knowledge in jour- 
nalistic and press circles that Foreign 
Minister Molotov was in Washington 
on this portentous visit, not a lisp of 
the news was disclosed until he had 
departed and had safely arrived in 
Moscow. This was because of request 
by the government censor that it be 
held strictly in confidence. So jeal- 
ously did the press maintain its honor 
and its high purpose in this particular 
that there was scarcely anyone in 
Washington, outside of the immediate 
members of the journalistic fraternity, 
who knew that “Mr. Brown” was in 
the city. It is a fine indication of the 
character of the press of our country. 








EVE CURIE 


WILL try to sum up what I saw 

in the Soviet Union last January. 
I first landed at Baku, amidst the der- 
ricks of the famous oil fields that give 
to Russia twenty-five million tons of oil 
each year, and that Hitler covets so 
intensely. From there, I flew to Kuiby- 
shev—then to Moscow. Baku and 
Kuibyshev are far from the front—as 
far as Detroit from New York. They 
have suffered, so far, no bombing, no 
. fighting. Moscow, on the contrary, 
has been bombed and dreadfully threat- 
ened. In the three cities alike, my 
overwhelming impressions were: (1) 
The people have hard lives. (2) They 
absolutely don’t care if their lives are 
hard. (3) Everybody works—there is 
no such thing in the Soviet Union as 
somebody healthy and idle. (4) The 
sole concern of all men and women is 
the war—to win the war, they are 
ready for any sacrifice Stalin would ask 
for. 

People say: “But the Russians al- 
ways have had a hard life. War or 
peace doesn’t make much difference to 
them.” There may be some truth in 
that, but the conclusion remains the 
same: In war as in peace, the Russian 
people work hard and eagerly. For the 
sake of their country, they accept suf- 
fering and privation without a word. 

I would like to make you feel how 
intoxicating it is to see a nation at war 
for whom no war effort appears too 
great. It would seem impossible that, 
with thirty or forty degrees below zero, 
planes should land and take off on the 
fields covered with thick, hardened, 
slippery snow. Yet I saw the very 
planes in which I traveled do it. This 
involved such things as heating the en- 
gines at dawn with charcoal stoves put 


I SAW THE 
RUSSIANS FIGHT 


By EVE CURIE 


“A nation at war for whom 
no war effort appears too great” 


under the aircraft, and toiling patient- 
ly for one or two hours in this deadly 
cold, before the motors could be started. 
In Baku, as I watched the Russian 
pilots working busily on our plane, I 
noticed a mechanic perched on one of 
our wings making some repairs. He 
wore thick overalls and felt boots and 
was all bundled up in warm rags. 
When he jumped down, half frozen, 
on the field, I could see that he was a 
woman! 

As you know, there are heroines in 
the Russian army and in the air force 
—women such as Major Valentina 
Grizodubova, who take bombers over 
the enemy lines, and whose job it is to 
wound and kill Germans. To me, not 
only these women warriors but all Rus- 
sian women are heroines today. In the 
iron works and arms factories that | 
visited in Moscow, producing shells, 
mines, and repairing tanks, there were 
generally more women than men, or at 
least as many. The workers—men and 
women—who in peace time used to 
work seven hours a day, six days a 
week, and sometimes five days a week, 
were now working eleven hours a day, 
seven days a week, every week of the 
year, 

In some of the work shops, the wom- 
en had kept their coats on, and wore 
woolen shawls tied on their heads, not 
to be too cold. They used to gather 
around me, telling me how the war 
had disrupted their lives. The hus- 
bands, the sons, were at the front. The 
children were evacuated in the hinter- 
land. Some women had their children 
stranded in the occupied zone, and did 
not know if they were dead or alive. 

I asked the women: ‘Where did you 
seek shelter when Moscow’ was 
bombed?” They said: “Shelter? We 
were not supposed to seek shelter. We 
were supposed to keep the machine 
tools at work, bombing or no bombing.” 
I asked: ‘Eleven hours a day, melting 
steel, moulding shells... . Are you 


tired?” I will never forget the way 
these Russian women and girls proudly 
shook their heads—the way they almost 
shrieked in protest, and repeated sev- 
eral times to make sure I understood 
them: “No, no, we are not tired! Not 
tired!” 

On the sidewalks in Moscow, I 
could see other women standing in line, 
sometimes for hours, in the bitter cold, 
in order to get their rations of food— 
about one pound of bread a day as a 
minimum and.up to almost two pounds 
for manual workers. Quite often, a 
military truck loaded with red, fine 
looking meat, hardened by the cold, 
would pass in the same street on its 
way to the front. The women would 
not even look at it. In Russia, the 
priority system can be summed up in 
one sentence: The Red Army, the men 
who fight, must have everything, the 
best there is in the whole country— 
and it is just too bad if the civilians 
have nothing. 

I took four different trips to the 
zone of combat, on the Smolensk front. 
I traveled in a small Russian-built 
Ford with a woman officer and a Rus- 
sian Colonel, both speaking French. 
Every two hours or so, we had to get 
out of the car and run for a while on 
the road covered with a crust of ice, 
so that our feet, well protected as they 
were, should come to life again and 
avoid being frozen. 

On these highways, :1 a wonderful 
landscape of white fields and fir-trees 
burdened with heavy snow, we met a 
procession of vehicles of all kinds, roll- 
ing toward the battle: Russian tanks, 
heavy and medium weight, armored 
cars, lorries, heavy and light guns. 
There were also carts drawn by these 
sturdy Siberian horses that in the win- 
ter grow a coat as thick as a fur. They 
carried lumber to rebuild the destroyed 
bridges. And then, jammed together 
in open trucks, there were the Russian 
soldiers, the fresh troops brought to 
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the advancing armies. I never saw 
healthier looking and better equipped 
men. Every officer had a sheep-lined 
coat. Every soldier looked terribly 
thick and fat because he wore, over his 
regular uniform, warm quilted trousers 
and a quilted coat, and then still an- 
other short coat, then the army over- 
coat, which is long, wide and heavy. 
These men had all the proper gloves, 
the proper fur caps, the proper weapons 
—and the proper food that I saw them 
cook in camps, on the side of the roads. 
Now I knew why the civilians were 
short of butter, of meat, of wool. The 
meat and butter were in the soldiers’ 
rations, the wool was on their backs, 
so that they could fight the Germans. 

I am not a military expert, and, in 
Russia, I certainly wasn’t able to study 
statistics or check Soviet official figures. 
But from what I saw with my own 
eyes, it was evident to me that the mili- 
tary machine of Russia is formidable. 
The Red Army, idolized by the whole 
nation, is a sort of immense solid mon- 
ument that it tock the Russian leaders 
twenty years to build. If we admit 
that, roughly speaking, this is a war 
of amateur warriors against profession- 
als—the amateurs being us—then Rus- 
sia is the only professional on our side. 
She is the only country, in the allied 
camp, who was materially and morally 
prepared for war. 

There is no more decisive test for 
an army, a civilian population, a polit- 
ical regime, than foreign invasion— 
nobody French will deny that. Hitler 
threw 240 German divisions on the 
Soviet Union, expecting a smashing vic- 
tory within a few weeks. The Rus- 
sians retreated, then stopped, then 
counter-attacked with fury. The fire 
of Russian patriotism swept the So- 
viet Union from border to border, and 
a United Russia emerged from the trial 
like a block of steel. 

The second round of the match be- 
tween the German and Russian armies 
is being fought now. I am constantly 
asked—just because I have spent one 
month in Russia—“Will the Russians 
win?’—as if a civilian, a foreigner, 
could answer such questions. All I 
know is that this is a fight between 
two great warriors, and that one of 
the warriors is on our side. All I know 
is that Germany has met, on land, for 
the first time, an opponent of her own 
calibre and that, just as England saved 
us all in 1940, Russia has saved us— 
saved us all—in 1941 and 1942. But 
the fact that the Red Army is, at the 
present moment, stronger than any of 
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the other armies of the United Na- 
tions, does not mean that we may com- 
fortably rely on the Russians to win 
the war. It means, on the contrary, 
that the United Nations cannot afford, 
under any circumstances, to let the Red 
Army be weakened or beaten. When 
I was on the Russian front, when I— 
a French woman—actually saw the 
Germans retreat, saw the conquerors 
of France go back, I did not feel like 
standing there and watching—much 
as I enjoyed it. I felt like helping the 
Russian war effort with my two hands. 

Motoring through the liberated zone 
gave me a picture of what the first 
clash between the Russians and the 
Germans has been. On each side of 
the roads, I saw a considerable num- 
ber of German tanks, guns, armored 
cars and trucks, scattered in the fields 
in an incredible disorder. I saw one 
German cemetery after another and, 
once I got to the advanced positions, 
hundreds and hundreds of Germans 
freshly killed, fallen in the snow, 
mixed up with dead horses and dis- 
abled guns. I wandered among them, 
looking at their thin uniforms and poor 
equipment, so utterly unfit for this 
ghastly winter. The Nazis had re- 
treated too fast to bury these soldiers, 
yet they had had time to do something 
else: to mine many of the stiff, frozen 
corpses, so that the Russians, when 
burying them, should be killed by the 
explosions. It was a strange scene, 
these battlefields. Near Mikhailovka, 
for instance, I could see the fresh So- 
viet troops going toward the battle, 
and some scattered Russian wounded, 
walking slowly back from it, with 
frozen blood staining their bandages. 
Then there were the dead Nazis that 
the snow gradually shrouded. And 
then, one or two hundred yards from 
the dead and from the mines, there 
were a few children from the neigh- 
boring village, skiing on the road, and 
laughing. 

In Russia, I rediscovered something 
which my French compatriots have 
known for generations: that only a 
country which has stood foreign inva- 
sion really knows what war is. In 
many villages, where the houses, the 
isbas were made of wood, only a forest 
of chimneys is left: everything else but 
the stoves and chimneys of red bricks 
has been burnt away. To count the 
destroyed houses, one counts the chim- 
neys, and the fences left around the 
fields of snow. An easier job, and a 
quicker one, is to count the intact 
houses. In Istra, a village of 9000 in- 


habitants, three houses standing; in 
Vysokova, out of 141 houses, 5 houses 
standing. 

Have you thought of this: Russia 
is the only place in Europe where to- 
day one can see towns, villages and 
people liberated from the Germans. 
Each time I stood on an icy road, in 
a village, surrounded by men, women 
and children who had actually lived 
with the Nazi invaders, I said to my- 
self: “I am not hearing, now, the story 
of Russia alone. I am hearing the 
story of Europe. When the war is 
won, millions of witnesses such as these 
will rise, from Paris to Brussels and 
Rotterdam, from Poland to Czechoslo- 
vakia, Yugoslavia and Greece, and give 
their implacable testimony.” 

Everywhere I saw the same monoto- 
nous, sickening, lugubrious scene. The 
peasants dragged me from.one place to 
another, simply saying: ‘““This was the 
school. ‘This was the hospital. This 
was the church. This was our house.” 
In Volokolamsk they said: ‘These are 
the hooks and the ropes—here, on this 
piece of wood, fixed between a tele- 
graph pole and a birch tree—where 6 
men, 2 women remained hanged for a 
week.” In another village, the ex- 
hausted women to whom I talked were 
weeping and trembling with rage as: 
they told me how the Germans had 
thrown them out of their houses—at 
forty below zero—how they had then 
hidden in the forest, how some of their 
small children had died with cold. 

There were other sides—less gloomy 
sides—to these comments on the invad- 
ers. Believe it or not, the Russian 
peasants are still able to laugh at times. 
Near Tula a fat woman laughed and 
made me laugh when she explained to 
me that, in order to prevent the Ger- 
mans from finding and confiscating her 
well concealed poultry, she used to tie 
up the beaks of her hens and cocks, so 
that they should make no noise. The 
girls of Istra heartily laughed also 
when they told me that the German 
officers when evacuating the town, said, 
rather embarrassed: “This is not a re- 
treat. Our tanks and trucks simply 
need repair. We must go away, but 
we will be back.” The girls added: 
“These same officers, at the beginning 
of the occupation, were triumphant. 
They used to say: ‘We will take Mos- 
cow, beat Russia, then conquer the 
United States through Siberia and 
Alaska.’ ” 

I got as near as two miles from the 
German lines, just behind the Russian 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Murdered by the Nazis 


Just before the Nazis were driven from 
Kerch last Winter- they climaxed the 
brutalities of their occupation with a final 


massacre. 


Top, left: A weeping mother searches among the 
corpses for the body of her son. 

Top, right: Parents discover their dead son. 
Left, reading down: Kerch residents hunt among 
the dead for their relatives. Interior of a de- 
molished church where 26 Red Army men were 
killed after torture and mutilation. The dead are 

taken away for burial. 


Below: A Nazi victim identified by his kin. 
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CANADA AND THE SOVIET UNION 


What the Canadian people feels toward the Soviet 
Union described by the noted Canadian writer 


NY consideration of Canadian- 

Soviet relations (or perhaps one 
should say the attitude of the Canadian 
people towards their Russian allies) 
must be conditioned by one factor not 
common to the remainder of the North 
American continent, the bitter anti- 
Russian sentiments engendered in the 
French-Canadian population over a 
quarter-century by political and clerical 
leaders and reflected in the laws of the 
realm. Besides this, of course, Ca- 
nadians of all ethnic groups, religious 
and political beliefs, had been subjected 


to propaganda identical with that then - 


current in the United States. As a re- 
sult a great part of the Canadian 
population could have been truthfully 
described in the Spring of 1941 as 
violently. anti-Russian. . 
-Thus the -average Canadian’s re- 
action to the news that Germany had 
marched across the borders of the 
Soviet Union was one of utter amaze- 
ment. No wonder. For more than a 
year and a half Russia had been pic- 
tured by the press of the Dominion as 
a sinister ogre waiting only the oppor- 
tunity to polish off either Germany or 
ourselves, or both, once we had softened 
each other.. But when Winston 
Churchill hastened to the microphone 
on the first day of invasion, beating the 
anti-Comintern Die WHards to the 
draw, to welcome Russia as an ally, 
Canadian public opinion was rocked 
back onto its heels. 

Most of the Canadian newspapers— 
with the exception of such strange 
journalistic manifestations as _ the 
Toronto Telegram, staunchest reac- 
tionary in the country, but which at 
least possesses the courage of its bizarre 
convictions—performed partial voltes 
faces. Meanwhile every public voice 
in the nation was busy explaining that, 
although we welcomed the presence of 
Russian arms on our side, it must not 
be construed that our feelings towards 
Soviet politicos had changed by so much 
as one iota,—so frightened were all 
these of the bogey-man they had them- 
selves spoon-fed for twenty years. 

In the beginning Canadians were 
prey, too, to the word-of-mouth propa- 
ganda given such wide circulation in 
all the democratic lands. . . . The 
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Russians wouldn’t hold out until 
Christmas. . . . Hitler was simply forc- 
ing Stalin to play ball, to come across 
with oil and wheat. . . . The Soviet 
military machine was nothing but ob- 
solete junk, and so on and so on, ad 
nauseam. 

But it was not the spirit of the 
Canadian people. From the beginning, 
and from coast to coast, could be sensed 
the stirring of a nation of hard-work- 
ing men and women, whose children 
were marching out to fight as their 
fathers had marched a quarter of a 
century before, the emotional stirring 
of a people whose sympathy went flow- 
ing out to millions of others, working 
folks like themselves. This was no 
question of Communism, no time to de- 
bate the rights or wrongs of somebody 
else’s social order. As the every-day 
Canadian saw it the Russian people 
were standing in the breach for him and 
he wanted no time wasted in ivory- 
tower debate; he wanted to help. 

These phenomena are recorded here 
solely for the purpose of making com- 
parison possible later, for the Canada 
of June, 1942, was not the same 
Canada which heard the news of 
German invasion of the USSR in 
June, 1941. The recent establishment 
of direct diplomatic relations between 
Canada and the USSR, with an ex- 
change of Ministers, is an indication of 
the trend. True, cynics remain to spew 
maledictions on Stalin and his aides. 
True, the pseudo-Nazis and the Vichy- 
ards continue to sneer and_ such 
strange* political fungi as Quebec’s 
Rene Chaloult and his followers like 
to curl a lip over such phrases as “our 
Chinese cousins” and “our Communist 
allies.” But throughout Canada old- 
line politicos, editors and business 
tycoons welcome Russia into the 
brotherhood (which, considering the 
record, is highly decent of them!), 


publicly setting aside the contentious. 


questions of the past, at least until such 
time as we can make sure of our own 
survival. The nub of the matter is 
that the people showed the way and 
the leaders followed them, as so often 
happens in the democratic countries in 
times of crisis. 

The origins of Canadian agitation 
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for recognition of the Soviet peoples as 
allies were in the ranks of Organized 
Labor and, in lesser degree, amongst 
young progressives, and in the national 
societies (Ukrainians, etc., etc.). 

The Soviet people were offering re- 
sistance and showing depths of selfless 
courage which could not be ignored. 
To reiterate newspaper headlines which 
everyone remembers vividly would be 
merely a recitation of unnecessary evi- 
dence. Suffice to say that the Russian 
people themselves, through the medium 
of the grim determination which stood 
out in every paragraph of the news, 
coupled with the discovery of the man- 
in-the-street that he had been misled as 
to the quality of the Russian fighting 
man and his equipment, awakened 
Canadians in tens of thousands to the 
knowledge that in the people of the 
Soviet Union they had found an in- 
valuable war partner. It is from this 
outpouring of national feeling, this de- 
termination on the part of all manner 
of men and women in Canada to live 
in the present, that the organization of 
Canadian Aid to Russia (which is the 
title of the newly-formed, Government- 
recognized national committee) stems. 
The politicos had to be shown. ... and 
the people showed them; rich people 
and poor people, French-speaking Ca- 
nadians and English-speaking Cana- 
dians, Protestants and Catholics, Gen- 
tiles and Jews. 

The Committee has grown from the 
bottom up, not down from the top. It 
has been born of the spontaneous enthu- 
siasm of small groups of individuals in 
a dozen cities, of the determination of 
ordinary men and women to do some- 
thing, not to talk about it. What hap- 
pened in Montreal is a case in point 
and is outlined here as an example of 
what was to be found throughout Can- 
ada during the closing months of 1941. 

During October the Canadian 
metropolis was visited by Doctor 
Henry Sigerist of Johns Hopkins, a 
director of the United States Russian 
War Relief, while on his way to 
Queen’s University at Kingston, On- 
tario, to receive an honorary degree. 
Spurred by their own determination to 
do something for the heroic Soviet 
people, a young doctor from the staff 












































of Royal Victoria Hospital, the wife of 
a young scientist stationed at McGill 
University and the wife of a well- 
known Canadian artist set about bring- 
ing together a representative group of 
men and women to meet Sigerist and 
attempt to chart a plan of campaign. 
Some forty-odd people gathered at the 
Ritz that evening and everybody paid 
for his own dinner. The company was 
composed of leading men from the 
medical faculties of the two local uni- 
versities, members of the Russian com- 
munity, representatives of Labor or- 
ganizations, the Provincial President 
of the Red Cross and one or two of his 
aides, plus two or three newspaper folk. 
The result was the formation of a 
Committee of Exploration which 
promptly became a Committee of Ac- 
tion. 

The Committee had no funds, but 
the wives of scientists and artists are 
accustomed to such circumstances and 
in short order the two young ladies 
had secured an office, rent free, from a 
leading insurance company. A printer 
donated the original order of letter- 
heads and envelopes and an office equip- 
ment man the basic supply of desks and 
chairs. All those who had broken bread 
at the Sigerist dinner automatically be- 
came members of the Sponsoring Com- 
mittee and a few telephone calls and 
letters to outstanding citizens quickly 
swelled the sponsors’ ranks to imposing 
size. The next question was what to 
do about Medical Aid To Russia, the 
provision of which was the announced 
objective of all concerned. The Com- 
mittee, it should be noted, still had no 
money and had not asked anyone to 
give any. 

It was one of the young ladies who 
produced the master-idea. No mere 
man, thinking in terms of bills to be 
paid, would have possessed the courage. 
“Let’s,” said the young woman, “hold 
a Russian Medical Aid Rally in the 
Forum, ask Joseph E. Davies to come 
as guest-speaker and really raise some 
money!” The Forum, it should be 
noted, is Montreal’s largest auditor- 








lum, séatiig 12,000 
people. 

Mr. Davies accepted, as did Luise 
Rainer and Thomas L. Thomas. The 
Forum was rented for the night of 
December 18th. Labor and numerous 
Russian and other national and pro- 
gressive societies cooperated in the dis- 
position of tickets, with the result that 
the huge hall was sold out in advance. 
On the day itself Mr. Davies, arriving 
by rail from New York accompanied 
by his two daughters, was officially 
welcomed by Mayor Raynault at City 
Hall, addressed a Sponsors’ Luncheon, 
chaired by President Leggat of the 
Provincial Red Cross, met the student 
body of McGill University at an after- 
noon meeting and capped the day with 
a rousing speech at the Forum in the 
evening at which Miss Rainer also 
spoke and Mr. Thomas sang. The fund 
appeal brought approximately $20,000 
from the floor, from people who had 
already paid for their seats. 

This, then, was the beginning, as it 
happened in one Canadian city. Else- 
where the story has been the same. 
Toronto’s Maple Leaf Gardens were 
jammed for the Salute To Russia Rally 
at which Dorothy Thompson was the 
principal speaker. London, Ontario, 
packed Loew’s Theater for a similar 
meeting. So it has been throughout the 
country. 

These things are set down here not 
primarily for the purpose of showing 
how Canadians have organized for the 
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These 20-ton Can- 
adian tanks, called 
"Valentines," are 
bound for the Rus- 
sian front. Below: a 
tank has just been 
loaded on a flat car. 
Right: A_ train of 
tank-carrying flat 
cars ready to roll to 
the shipping point. 












provision of aid for their Soviet allies, 
but to record the spontaneous nature 
of the campaign. In Montreal the 
offices of the local Medical Aid Com- 
mittee were literally besieged by men 
and women who wanted to show in 
practical manner their sympathy for 
the people of the USSR. From rich 
and poor, from the highly placed and 
the lowly, the contributions poured in. 
A wealthy publisher sent his check for 
$25,000. A family of transplanted 
Ukranians in the teeming East End 
brought the few dollars they had 
scraped and saved for a New Year’s 
party and gifts. A newsboy sent in four 
dollars he had saved from his 5 a, m. 
newspaper route to buy new shoes. 
Labor Unions, Youth Clubs, Manu- 
facturers loaded the mails with checks. 
At no stage of the campaign, which 
funnelled through the Red Cross, did 
the necessity arise to go out into the 
highways and byways to: appeal for 
help in reaching objectives. The prob- 
lem was rather how to handle the flow 
of checks and cash donations which 
came by mail and over the counter, 
with a skeleton staff of volunteer 
workers. : 

Then the campaign ended and for 
months it appeared as if the authorities 
charged with administration of the 
War Charities Act had washed their 
hands of Russian Relief with a satisfied 
“That’s that!” If that were the case 
it was understandable. The demands 

(Continued on page 33) 





FORWARD, EVER FORWARD 


By ALEXEI NOVIKOV-PRIBOY 


A noted Soviet writer describes the Russian 
Fighting Spirit, as reflected in history 


NE of our folk epics tells how 

the Grand Duke Vladimir of 
ancient Kiev called together seven of 
his mighty Bogatyrs (heroes; giant 
peasant knights) and announced tha: 
forty-two knights from Tsargrad 
(Constantinople) were on the march 
against them. Vladimir exhorted the 
seven Bogatyrs to defend the city. And, 
in the old epical phrasing, the Boga- 
tyrs’ hearts could not bear to wait for 
the enemy. They turned their horses 
toward ‘Tsargrad. They galloped 
toward the enemy. They slew all the 
forty-two enemy knights in Tsargrad 
itself. 


In this simple folk tale the people 
expressed their native militancy, the 
elan of attack always roused in them by 
the presence of danger. In it is re- 
flected the people's pride, their love 
for their country, their consciousness 
of their own great and inexhaustible 
strength. 

The whole history of the people 
breathes this spirit. It is to be seen at 
every crisis. Like fire struck from flint 
its counterflame ever meets the biow 
of the invader. Then the naturally 
peaceful Russian has turned into a grin 
avenger rushing out to face the enemy 
no matter how powerful; to cross 
swords with him at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. 

Even when the superiority of the 
enemy’s forces was clear, when noth- 
ing promised victory, our people did 
not lose heart, did not, with meekly 
bent head, wait for the battle to come 
to them, but like the knights of Kiev, 
drove upon the enemy, astonishing the 
world with their gallantry. 

In the first quarter of the 13th cen- 
tury a phenomenal people, as numerous 
as they were unknown, the Mongol 
hordes of Genghis Khan, rode from the 
teeming center of Asia toward the East- 
ern frontiers of Europe. Vanquishing 
all the nations in their path, and scar- 
ring the land with fire and sword, they 
approached Russia. Then, too, Russia 
did not choose to await the Tatar. 
The Russian princes assembled their 
druzhinas (companions, i.e. levies of 
troops) and swore to meet the enemy 
on foreign soil. Then they made a 
treaty with the Polovtsi, whose lands 


the Mongols had already invaded, and 
marched on the hordes of Genghis. 

On the 16th of June, 1224, a battle 
unprecedented in Russian history was 
fought near the River Khalka. The 
Russian horsemen behaved with desper- 
ate daring. Ten Tatar riders were 
slain for every Russian knight. But at 
a crucial moment in the battle the 
Polovtsi deserted to the enemy. This 
act of treachery doomed the Russian 
army. According to the chronicles, 
the last of the Bogatyrs, Alexander 
Popovich, fell at Khalka, with his sev- 
enty comrades. 

But the victory was costly to the 
Tatars. Enfeebled by their losses they 
turned back to their Asiatic steppes. 
Not till 1238, fourteen years later, 
with a new muster of men, did the 
Tatars return to avenge their losses 
and claim the spoils of their victory. 
Led by Batu, grandson of Genghis 
Khan, they went through the Russian 
land with fire and sword. 

The carrion crows feasted in the 
ruins of the Russian towns. Russia lay 
under the conqueror’s foot. One might 
have thought that Russian courage had 
been utterly stamped out, that no trace 
of its untamable militancy could have 
survived. But the Russian spirit was 
alive. The mind of the Russian peo- 
ple remained alert; its heart remained 
proud and daring. Soon they showed 
how they could withstand disaster upon 
disaster. 

The fires of their burnt towns were 
still smouldering; the wounds inflicted 
by the.Tatar arrows and yataghans 
had not yet healed when other invad- 














ers swarmed upon Russia, this time from 
the West. They were the Teutonic 
Knights, the Reiterhunde (cur-knights) 
who, in the name of the Cross, had 
been sowing death and destruction 
among the Western Slavs. Again Russia 
did not wait for the conqueror but 
sought him out. On the banks of the 
river Neva and on the ice of Lake 
Chud the “crusade” of the Teutonic 
Knights came to its inglorious end. 

This spirit of the Russian people 
which enabled it to repel an invasion at 
one quarter while conquering troops 
were swarming over the land from 
another, helped them to endure, un- 
broken, the cruel Tatar bondage. Grad- 
ually the people regained their strength. 
Finally Russia felt powerful enough to 
challenge the conqueror. On the field 
of Kulikovo they defeated the Tatars. 
The Russian lands were again free. 

* 

“We do not start wars but we know 
how to defend ourselves.” 

The historian Soloviev quotes this re- 
ply of a Russian government to a coali- 
tion of nations threatening war upon 
Russia. In this answer, as far as words 
can express it, we have the essence of 
the attitude of the Russian people. We 
have begun wars as defenders but ours 
has always been an active defense. We 
counterattack; we give blow for blow. 

During the Time of the Troubles 
in the early seventeenth century 


the Russian people were disunited. - 


Enemy powers took advantage of 
our divisions. “The invader was in- 
stalled in the very heart of the land, 
in Moscow, its capital. And then, 
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Suvorov reviews his 
“wonder heroes" after 
a victorious battle. 
Scene from the Soviet 
film biography of the 
great Russian general. 






































from the depths of Russia, from the 
steep banks of the Volga reverberated 
the call of the patriot Kosma Minin. 

“Brothers. Let us not save our lives 
for dishonor. Let us pledge our wives 
and our children and rescue the Rus- 
sian land.” 

To this cry the whole people ral- 
lied. The quarrels ceased. The fac- 
tions made peace. In the common 
cause the divided people regained their 
unity. The national militia over- 
whelmed the invader. His troops fled 
from the capital. The Russian land 
was freed. 

United Russia grew strong. Peter’s 
genius turned Russia’s face toward 
Europe. Much she found there but 
not peace. Enemies beset her. Invad- 
ers pressed in. At Poltava, against the 
conqueror Charles XII, Russia met a 
test to which only the greatest power 
could be equal and emerged with honor 
and victory. 

Several decades passed. The Rus- 
sian nation entered the time of Cather- 
ine, a time of victories and undying 
glory for Russian arms. 


“Our glory and dignity cannot bear 
the presence of the enemy in our sight 
without advancing upon him.” 

Thus wrote Field Marshal Count 
Rumiantsev in his Order of the Day 
on the eve of the Battle of Kagul. A 
Russian force of 17,000, inspired by 
this order, attacked and routed an ene- 
my 150,000 strong. 

This elan, this attacking power of 
a people conscious of their strength, 
was best understood by the brilliant 
Suvorov. In Suvorov’s campaigns 
Russia’s soldiers realized their innate 
qualities to the full, earning the hon- 
orable title with which he addressed 
them, “my wonder heroes.” 

In 1812 Russia was invaded by the 
numerous armies of Europe under the 
command of a leader of genius. Al- 
most without resistance the Russian 
army retreated from the Vistula to the 
little river of Kaluchi at Borodino, 
near Moscow. It seemed that the con- 
queror of Europe, having paralyzed the 
spirit of the Russian people, would 
crush the nation. But only in seem- 
ing. ‘The suddenness of the powerful 
Airst blow had merely stunned Russia. 
The nation’s energies revived. At first 
they were felt like underground rum- 
blings. Then, under the leadership of 
Kutuzov, the wrath of the people 
against the invader found vent. 

Had anyone on the road to Moscow 





told Napoleon that it was not he who 
was now conducting the offensive but 
that he was facing the offensive of the 
Russian people, that his army was be- 
ing encircled and its death blow pre- 
pared, he would have called that man 
mad. Yet he, the victor, was being 
ringed with the iron of a people deeply 
devoted to their country and pledged to 
their last breath to defend it. From 
their encirclement there was no safe 
road for his army; or his “destiny.” 
Far from his mind was any fear of 
this when, surrounded by his courtiers, 
he stood on Poklonnaia Hill, overlook- 
ing Moscow, and waited for the ex- 
pected deputation of “Russian boyars” 


+ 


to make submission to him. That dep-~ 


utation never arrived. Blinded by self- 
adoration he did not understand a peo- 
ple that respected itself. Nor did he 
understand the dead silence of the re- 
treat of Russian troops from Moscow. 
In the fires that consumed Moscow the 
invader at last began to understand the 
spirit of this people, too strong for 


conquerors. “ 


Today, again, as 130 years ago, we 
are fighting an invasion. Again by 
treacherous surprise an invader has 
sought to paralyze our will, scatter our 
forces, crush our active spirit. He 
failed. He has reaped no blitz victo- 
ries. Now his mind is not seething 
with the elation of victories; it is in the 
cold grip of fear. 

Patiently, tenaciously, in its slow re- 
coil from the surprise attack, our army 
wore down the power of the enemy. 
Though it was with aching hearts that 
our men left cities and villages to the 
enemy, it was with confidence that his 
triumph would be brief, that his day of 
retribution would come early. In great 
battles the Red Army straightened its 
mighty shoulders. It absorbed the 
strength of the nation. Like rivulets 
flowing into the main stream the forces 
of the people merged into the Red 
Army. Thousands of feats of valor, of 
unforgettable deeds, have been added 
to the annals of our people. 

As in 1812 the nation’s power for 
the offensive returned, gathering 
strength during the retreat. Unaware 
of it the enemy drove upon Moscow, 
whose approaches he found to be 
chasms not marked on maps. 

Inspired by the call of Stalin, the 
Red Army bounded forward on the 
offensive, ignoring the cold, ignoring 
the blizzard. Men rushed forward 
toward the one goal, Victory, knowing 
only one direction, Westward. His- 


CHAPAYEV 


From a portrait in the Red Army Museum 


tory has hardly seen the equal of their 
elan in attack, of the valor of which 
we pause to give an instance. 
Somewhere near Tikhvin, a German 
shell set a Soviet tank afire. The gloat- 
ing enemy turned their automatic rifles 
on the blazing tank, to riddle the 
emerging crew. But the tank rolled 
on. Fainting and blinded from the 
flame and smoke the crew radioed to 
the command post: “We have been set 
aire but are continuing to advance.” 
The burning tank cleared a path 


-through the enemy for our infantry. 


It was this elan that brought So- 
viet cities back to life under the Soviet 
banner. Rostov, Tikhvin, Kalinin, Ka- 
luga, and hundreds of other cities, 
towns, villages. They met their sa- 
viors with tears of joy. 

In their panic the enemy abandoned 
immense stores and armament. Their 
dead covered the battlefields. 

Meanwhile, wounded but not yet 
defeated, the enemy tries to cheer him- 
self and deceive the world by explain- 
ing away our offensive as the lunge of 
a man in despair. The enemy boasts 
that he will regain his lost ground. 
But on the field of battle our heroes 
are flinging these boasts at his teeth, 
and adding new episodes of glory. 

A Red Army unit was given the 
assignment to dislodge the fascists oc- 
cupying the village of Belogorod. A 
group of nineteen men commanded by 
one, Sivalapov, broke in and seized the 
school building. There they sought to 
hold out until the rest of their unit 
came up. 

(Continued on page 34) 


























































SERGE! M. EISENSTEIN 


AR! 

This word usually implies the 
subordination of all work in the field 
of art, especially of art theory, and all 
research work outside the limits of war 
needs. 

Questions of culture, esthetics, hu- 
manitarian science are automatically 
pushed into the background. 

War, with its industries and activi- 
ties, remains alone in the center of 
attention. 

But the war being fought today is 
no ordinary war. 

This is a war between all advanced, 
progressive mankind—and barbarians. 

This is not a war for markets or 
colonies, for new territories or for the 
mere preservation of boundaries. 

This world war has outgrown such 
narrow bounds. 

This war arrays all the ideals of the 
human race against the dark world of 
barbarism. 

This war, that has drawn together 
the great peoples of Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union, China, and the United 
States, aims not at the destruction of 
human values, but at their preserva- 
tion. 

A war whose final purpose is not to 
destroy, but to construct. A war to 
restore the look and dignity of human 
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The War and Culture 





By SERGEI M. EISENSTEIN 


In this cabled preface to his forthcoming book, 
“The Film Sense,” the great Soviet film director 
hails the joint American-Soviet “fight for the 
ideals of mankind—culture, humanity and light” 


beings to those peoples now crushed 
under Hitler’s plan for world domi- 
nation. 

All that men’s souls and the genius 
of nations have created in these thou- 
sands of years is threatened with total 
annihilation. 

The magnificent resistance to fasc- 
ism of brave men and women proceeds 
under a banner of rescued human cul- 
ture, preserving it for that time when 
the earth has been swept clean of the 
fascist debauch. 

That is why, in giving all one’s 
strength to the struggle against man- 
kind’s enemy, one must not halt cre- 
ative work and theoretical analysis. 
They are factors in that struggle. 

That is why, in building weapons 
to destroy the enemy, progressive peo- 
ples, determined on the obliteration of 
fascism, looking forward to the mo- 
ment of final and just victory, will con- 
tinue the works of the mind. 

Fascism will be swept away—and on 
the following day, with renewed ener- 
gy, we will set into motion the matters 
and problems of culture, the matters 
and problems of art, directed towards 
the good of all peoples finally freed 
from the fascist nightmare. 

For this reason, even though the 
burden of war is at its heaviest, I have 
no misgivings in publishing this se- 
quence of essays devoted to one of the 
most fascinating and typical problems 
of the film medium. 

The perspectives of the possibilities 
of the film are unlimited. 

And I am firmly convinced that we 
have barely touched these possibilities. 

Fully revealed and fully sounded, the 
definitive rise of an art of the cinema 
and a cinematographic method begins 
with the conclusion of that nightmare 
through which man now passes. 

The full development of the film 
awaits the day when those energies of 
millions now directed towards the de- 
struction of the enemy are freed to 
turn from matters of destruction and 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


death to matters of construction and 
life. 

Speed the coming of that day! 

For that moment we must gather 
and foster all those accomplishments 
in cultural fields built through years 
of creative and physical labor. 

Out of that day will come all the 
forward movements in arts, esthetics, 
and in all spheres of culture. 

This volume attempts to contribute 
to this task, focused on one basic aspect 
of film-theory and film practice: the 
question that has come to be known as 
“montage.” Although this term has 
accumulated other connotations in 
America, it was in America that it 
was truly born—in the great works of 
D. W. Griffith, whose pioneering was 
developed and defined in the work of 
Soviet film-makers. 

From one viewpoint this volume is a 
summation of what has been both prac- 
tically realized and theoretically ctari- 
fied in “montage’—not merely as a 
stage in the production of a film, but 
in a broader, esthetic sense. 

From another viewpoint this pre- 
sents a perspective on those possibili- 
ties latent in the film medium as yet 
only slightly explored. 

This refers primarily to audio-visual 
cinematography, where a great deal 
remains to be done. 

In the concluding section, containing 
a concrete example of procedure, I en- 
deavor to demonstrate that the art of 
the sound-film is as demanding a me- 
dium as its kindred arts of music 
and plastic media, all of which the 
film is able to fuse in a powerful 
synthesis, 

It is gratifying to me that the practi- 
cal example employed is drawn from 
the film “Alexander Nevsky,” which in 
1938 served to remind fascism of the 
fate of those German cur-knights 
whose thirteenth-century invasion of 
Russia met such a miserable end. 

And it is particularly gratifying that 

(Continued on page 31) 









“The Don flows Red—down Lon- 
don’s Whitehall and down Washing- 
ton’s Pennsylvania Avenue. There is 
nothing more to say.” 

Leland Stowe in the New York 
Post, July 13, 1942. 


S the thirteenth month of the Ger- 
man-Soviet war draws to a dra- 
matic and highly dynamic close, it is 
not amiss to take stock of the forces 
which were opposing each other when 
the German summer offensive got under 
way, almost on the anniversary of the 
beginning of the war. 

German-dominated _ Europe, very 
much as Caesar’s Gaul, can be divided 
into three parts. Germany proper with 
a population of 80,000,000 (in round 
figures) ; the countries allied outright 
with Germany with a population of 
another 80,000,000; the subjugated 
and enslaved countries with a total 
population of about 160,000,000. 

In other words, every German sol- 
dier has one arms-bearing ally and two 
slaves. 

With 160,000,000 slaves at its dis- 
posal, Germany can mobilize about 
20% of its own population and about 
10% of the population of its allies. 
This gives it a mobilizational reserve 
of 24,000,000. ae 

To replace the extra Teutons mo- 
bilized over and above the “normal” 
10% quota, i.e. to replace 8,000,000 
called to the colors, Germany has 
easily mobilized 8,000,000 semi-slaves, 
which represents but 5% of the 160,- 
000,000 at its disposal. 

Of the 24,000,000-pool available to 
Hitler’s generals, some 13,000,000 have 
already been, at one time or another, 
in action on the Eastern Front. Accord- 
ing to the information of the Soviet 
General Staff, 27% of these have found 
their three-by-six-foot plots of land 
there. In other words 3,500,000 of 


them will “never rise again.” 


It is calculated that probably 6,500-.- 


000 have been wounded. Of these 
2,500,000 have been probably returned 
to the fighting front. This leaves a 
net loss by the Nazi-Fascist armies 
of some 7,500,000 men. If we deduct 
this number from the human pool 
available to the Germans we find that 
there still are over 16,500,000 fighting 


men available to their General Staff. 


AUGUST 1942 


The Fateful Thirteenth Month 


By CAPTAIN SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


On the Soviet side the picture is as 
follows: the Soviet Union owns no 
slaves and, therefore, cannot mobilize 
more than 10% of its population with- 
out disrupting its economic life. This 
would mean about 19,000,000 at full 
strength. Of these about 3,500,000 
have been killed and permanently in- 
capacitated, leaving 15,500,000. In 
addition, the Soviet Union has tempo- 
rarily lost great provinces and is thus 
deprived of several million more fight- 
ers. A very conservative estimate 
would put the present mobilizational 
reserves of the Red Army at no more 
than 13,000,000 men. Of these at least 
2,000,000 (including unmobilized re- 
serves) must be facing Japan’s fifty 
divisions on the Siberian border and 
another million is guarding the Trans- 
caucasian and Central Asiatic borders. 
This leaves about 10,000,000 men to 
face some 15,000,000 Nazi-Fascists. 
(We count about 1,000,000 German 
Fascists are in Europe and Africa.) 

But men must have arms to fight 
with. A division is not simply 15,000 
good men and true. It is 15,000 men 
PLUS guns, tanks, trucks, etc. The 
Germans with their pan - European 
production still have many more tanks 
and planes than the Red Army. At 
least 2:1 in that respect. And so the 
battle started with a ratio of 3:2 in 
manpower and 2:1 in material, both 
in favor of the enemy. And no other 
fronts to keep the Nazi-Fascists busy, 
except the 100,000-man front in Libya. 


The German generals, reportedly 
called back from retirement, do not 
work by “intuition” like their amateur 
master. They figure things out. They 
know that they cannot destroy the 
Red Army and force the Soviet people 
to surrender. The capture of Moscow, 
they understand, will not solve any- 
thing. They know that a comparative 
dearth of tanks and planes is. the 
Achilles heel of the Red Army. Hence 
the obvious decisions, firstly, to cut the 
supply lines from Britain and the 


United States which send tanks and 


planes, and, secondly, to deprive the 
Soviet tanks and planes of oil. 

The solution is: Taking advantage 
of the superior communications which 
they command, the Germans are con- 
centrating overwhelming superiority of 


men, tanks, and planes at the points 
where they want to make a break- 
through. The aim is to cut both the 
northern route (through Murmansk) 
and the southern route (through Iran). 
The former'can be cut at Danilov or 
Buy, just north of Yaroslavl, and 250 
miles from where the Germans are 
now, near Rzhev. The latter route 
can be quite effectively cut at Saratov, 
250 miles east of Voronezh, or even 
at Michurinsk, 

Here are the strategic directions for 
the attainment of the above “limited*” 
objectives. The northern direction is 
much less important than the southern 
one, because it affects only supplies 
from abroad, while the southern di- 
rection affects supplies and oil. This 
is why the main blow is being de- 
livered on the front of the Don, with 
an offensive of smaller scope, so far, 
developing at Rzhev. 

Both offensives have a corollary ob- 
jective; they aim at isolating and 
capturing the two great Soviet indus- 
trial areas—the one centering between 


*When we say “limited” we mean that they 
do not aim at “destroying the Red Army” or 
“signing the peace in the Kremlin” but at 
definite military goals. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Parachutes 
In Russia 


A Success Story 


by HERBERT S. ZIM 


The author of a book on Para- 
chutes describes Soviet achieve- 
ments in this field 


MERICANS do things in a big 
way and enjoy nothing better 
than a success story. We build the 
tallest buildings and the largest dams. 
We have more automobiles, bathtubs, 
and telephones than any other country 
in the world and we are proud of it. 
But when it comes to parachutes, we 
play second fiddle to Russia. The Rus- 
sians have done a bigger and better job, 
and they should get credit for it. Rus- 
sia’s use of chutes is such a success story 
that it calls for serious attention. 

Russia did not have an easy time of 
it at the end of the last World War. 
Inside her borders were war, famine, 
and revolution. Outside, people were 
suspicious and hostile. In the years of 
struggle that followed, establishing So- 
viet power and industry, there was lit- 
tle time for airplanes or parachutes. In 
fact, ten years passed before the first 
parachute jump was made in Russia. 
The first jump took place in 1927. It 
was made by the now famous pilot 
Gromov, who saved his life when a 
plane he was testing got out of control. 

Parachutes were not completely for- 
eign to Russia before that time. Rec- 
ords show that as far back as 1911, one 
G. E. Kotelnikov, an inventor, experi- 
mented with parachute designs. His 
efforts were rejected by the Duke in 
command of the Tsar’s air corps, who 
argued that a parachute would tempt 
the pilot to jump at any sign of trouble 
without thinking about saving his 
plane. Kotelnikov continued his ex- 
periments in France. Later he re- 
turned to Russia and designed a knap- 
sack chute that was used in World 
War I. 

At the sports festival at Moscow in 
July, 1930, the Russian people had 
their first look at a new sport—para- 
chute jumping. A group of hardy 
young men and women gave an exhibi- 
tion of jumping from planes. They 
were neither pilots nor professionals 
but young factory workers who had 
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taken up parachuting, in their spare 
time, for the sport itself. They had 
contests to see who could land nearest 
a chosen spot. Parachute jumping be- 
came a new and exciting pastime. 

The idea spread and more clubs 
were formed in schools and factories. 
In three years these were so numerous 
that they were taken over by a central 
organization. ‘This central organiza- 
tion, known as Osoaviakhim (the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Aviation 
and Chemical Defense), might best be 
described as a combination of civil de- 
fense corps and athletic union. Its 
purpose is to aid the air and chemical 
defense of Russia. There are divisions 
pertaining to chemical warfare, gas, 
decontamination, and rescue. Other 
divisions work with gliders, planes, and 
balloons. In 1933 the Osoaviakhim 
took over the parachute clubs and or- 
ganized them into a nationwide move- 
ment. 

With this powerful organization be- 
hind it, the idea of parachuting spread 
like wild fire. Almost every factory, 
farm, school, and village had its para- 
chute club. All young people could 
enter—even those in high school. 
Training towers were built, parachute 
schools were started. Chutes and 
planes were made available. Leaders 
organized contests, exhibits and de- 
monstrations, 

Soon these young Russians were 
going after records. Altitude records 
were made and broken by men and 
women. So were records for delayed 
jumps, for accuracy in landing, for 
landing in water, and for jumping at 
night. On his 599th jump the Soviet 
hero, Kharokhonov, bailed out at 40,- 
813 feet and fell headlong for 38,700 
feet before opening his chute. This 
altitude and delayed drop record was 
made on August 24, 1940. Previous 
records were 36,201 feet and 27,880 


feet for men, The women’s record is 


Mass parachute jump over Tushino field, near Moscow. 


.sembled after landing. 
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26,158 feet. The record mass jump, 
made by 29 men jumping together in 
1939, was 23,000 feet. 

The progress of the parachute clubs 
went on so rapidly that it is hard to 
grasp. The first mass jump of para- 
chutists took place on August 18, 1933. 
On that afternoon 62 young chutists 
jumped from three bombers and floated 
down to the admiring crowd below. 
In 1934, the year after parachuting 
became an official activity, 4,500 jumps 
from planes were reported and about 
300,000 jumps from training towers. 
By 1935 the number of jumps from 
planes rose to 11,000 and from towers 
to 800,000. The next year the total 
came to 30,000 jumps from planes 
and 1,600,000 tower jumps. These 
figures only cover the civilians taking 
part in the training program. The 
army had a program of its own. More 
recent figures are not obtainable. A 
1940 estimate puts the number of 
young people trained in parachute 
jumping at 1,000,000. 

Chutes, equipment and training were 
provided free through Qsoaviakhim. 
The young people gladly gave their 
time to this popular sport. While the 
sport side was emphasized, a great 
deal of the training proved important 
in defense and in war. Map reading 
was part of the training; so were first 
aid and. gymnastics. Groups practiced 
mass jumps under sealed orders. They 
jumped together over some objective a 
distance from the airport and reas- 
The group 
leader opened the sealed orders and the 
party found itself instructed to hike to’ 
a neighboring field for a home-bound 
plane. Or they might be instructed to 
“attack” some local objective, to ‘‘de- 
stroy” communications, or to map the 
region. Such training has proved in- 
valuable. 

When the World’s Fair opened in 
New York in 1939 the 250-foot para- 








chute tower with its colored chutes 
attracted widespread attention. It was 
the first of its kind in this country. 
Over a million visitors paid for the 
thrill of going up and descending in a 
parachute to a safe landing. The large 
and spectacular tower was probably 
bigger than any the Russians built— 
but in 1936 there were 559 parachute 
training towers in Russia and 115 para- 
chute training stations. 

These training towers are of all 
shapes and sizes. Some are small 
wooden structures. Some are sizeable 
steel affairs. Every large park or 
recreation area tries to have one. The 
Russians are as proud of their towers 
as we are of our baseball diamonds 
There are even smaller models for 
young children. ‘These towers are a 
combination of a slide and jump. Boys 
and girls climb up 12 or 15 feet to the 
top of the slide and sit down on a small 
swinging seat. When released the 
child slides down a few feet, then off 
into the air—and a controlled chute 
lowers him ten feet or so to the ground. 

The parachute clubs encourage mem- 
bers to experiment and improve their 
equipment. In 1938 the Doronin 
brothers perfected a type of automatic 
parachute. The mechanism can be set 
to open the chute at any time from 5 
to 180 seconds after the person jumps. 
Reports state that the chute was suc- 
cessfully used in over 200 jumps at 
altitudes from 3,000 to 15,000 feet with 
the chute timed to open from 5 to 60 
seconds after the jumpers left the 
plane. 

The Red Army was also active at 
the same time that the civilian training 
program was growing so steadily. 
Troops parachuted to earth at the 
army maneuvers at Voronezh in Aug- 
ust, 1930. This dramatic feat was so 
impressive it was repeated at Moscow 
a month later. 

The first military use of parachutes 
—that is the use of what are now called 
paratroops—was made the same year. 
In an engagement with Basmachis 
(counter-revolutionary bandits in Cent- 
ral Asia), a group of eleven men and 
machine guns were landed behind the 
enemy lines. The maneuver threw the 
band into a panic. 

By 1936 several hundred men were 
involved in the parachute maneuvers. 
The staff officers pronounced them a 
complete success. Shortly thereafter, 
near Moscow, clouds of parachutists 
came down into the fields. Five thou- 
sand two hundred men are supposed to 
have dropped on that occasion; in- 
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fantrymen, artillery, and auxiliary 
fighters. Machine guns, anti-tank 
guns, and all sorts of equipment floated 
down to the earth. These impressive 
maneuvers were repeated the following 
year. In 1939 these parachute troops 
had their first large-scale test in battle. 

Because the Russians are so interested 
in their parachutes, they are continually 
finding new uses for them. On Feb- 
ruary 24, 1941, a squad of Russian 
paratroopers dropped from planes into 
the snow covered mountains. Supply 
chutes followed with skis and guns. 
The troops put on their skis and com- 
pleted successful maneuvers in an area 
that could not have been easily reached 
otherwise. Not long after, the United 
States army began working on plans 
for ski paratroops. We now have 
such groups, trained for mountain 
fighting. 

The Russians have a long northern 
frontier where the outposts are snow- 
bound and isolated the greater part of 
the year. Now, with planes and chutes, 
mail and supplies can be delivered with 
regularity and the monotony of guard- 
ing an arctic outpost is broken by more 
frequent news and gifts from home. 

The distances in Siberia have created 
other problems as well. It is difficult 
to provide medical attention to the 
widely scattered inhabitants. A doctor 
who must come by horse or dog sled 
may arrive too late, if he can travel 
at all. Now the government medical 
service is provided by air. Over 12,000 
patients are treated yearly by doctors 
who come by plane. Even plane travel 
is limited because weather and ground 
conditions are often so bad that land- 
ings are impossible. In these cases, 
many of the young doctors and nurses 
parachute to an emergency case, car- 
rying their supplies with them. One 
doctor has made over 200 jumps and 
has the satisfaction of knowing that 


Landing in a mass parachute jump at Tushino airfield near Moscow. 





the blood transfusions, operations, and 
treatments made possible by his visits 
have saved many lives. 

The Russians, like our own Forest 
Servicemen, are using chutes to land 
men and supplies for fighting forest 
fires. The forests of Siberia are in many 
ways similar to those of our North- 
west and the same methods of fire 
fighting are applicable. The Russian 
crew consists of a pilot, an observer, 
and three or four jumpers. The men 
parachute down near the fire. Sup- 
plies and equipment are sent after them 
in special chutes that lower the tools 
safely. If the region is more settled, 
a single fire fighter parachutes out. 
This man rounds up the local inhabi- 
tants and organizes them into an efh- 
cient fire fighting force. In the first 
year of this work, 1937, ninety fires 
were put out by parachuted rangers. 
The use of planes and chutes is now 
part of the routine forest patrol. 

In the current war, not only troops, 
but doctors, nurses and guerrillas are 
dropped by chutes. The success of 
parachute troops cannot yet be ascer- 
tained. Germany has used them with 
success and the Germans know only 
too well that the Russians are masters 
at this new assault. Besides the men 
and women in active service, Russia 
probably has more reserves trained to 
use chutes than any other country or 
combination of countries. The Rus- 
sians have set a good example, one 
that the United States, Great Britain 
and the other United Nations have 
been quick to follow. 


Based on a chapter of the book 
“Parachutes,’ copyrighted by Her- 
bert S. Zim, to be published by Har- 
court Brace & Co., Inc., on August 
27, 1942, at $2.50. The book is illus- 
trated with many photographs and line 
drawings by James MacDonald. 





















IN MEMORIAM — EUGENE PETROV 






By GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


A noted American Poet on the death of the 
Soviet novelist, July 2, 1942, at Sevastopol 


HEN we hear of the death of a 

concrete personality we feel this 
war in a new dimension:—Petrov, an 
atom in the tornado of a world conflict, 
dies at Sevastopol a few days before it 
is evacuated and taken by Hitler’s 
forces, 

Petrov:—who has been on many 
fronts in this war, working as a corre- 
spondent, and with Ilya Ehrenbourg 
and possibly one or two others, best 
known to contemporary American audi- 
ences, correspondent of the North 
American Newspaper Alliance, the 
New York Times, P.M. and other 
papers. ... 

The scale of our attention narrows. 
We consider the death in bitter strug- 
gle of one Soviet citizen, a successful 
writer, a satirist of gross, preposterous, 
backward types; kin-fellow of Cer- 
vantes, Fielding, Gogol and Mark 
Twain, brother of Katayev, co-author 
with Ilya If, born in Odessa, died with 
his own people, the defenders of Sevas- 
topol in the crucial summer of 1942. 

A man has only one death to die. If 
his life has been valuable and there is 
a Hitler in the world, he can make his 
death count for something. A person 
like Petrov invests his death in the 
crisis of our century. The activity of 
forty years, the identification with the 
cause of socialism, is consummated in 
such a death. 

I met Ilf and Petrov when they came 
to the United States in 1935. Ilf was 
then suffering from the tuberculosis of 
which he died a year later. One tried 
to conclude from looking at them 
what qualities each gave to their 
famous book, The Little Golden Calf. 
Ilf was blond, inclined to baldness, and 
older then Petrov. He gave an impres- 
sion of sensitivity. Both were grave by 
nature, being funny men; and of course 
the difficulties of language made -the 
expression of the comic spirit a difficult 
matter. One observes from their books 
how verbally complex and conceptual 
their humor is, how it depends on the 
structure, the design they employ. 

What we said in conversation in 
New York City in 1935 was never con- 
cerned with literary humor. Observa- 
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tions about such things as the size of 
New York apartments, the writings of 
O. Henry and the bitterness of grape- 
fruit were characteristic. But then 
came the incident at the reception. It 
defined these men for me. But first the 
impression of Petrov. He was huskier 
than Ilf, younger, dark, good-looking, 
friendly. They insisted that theirs was 
a hundred per cent collaboration—both 
got the ideas, both wrote the sentences. 
There was no division or specialization 
of labor. 

At their publishers’ they had seen, 
among others, a review by a sacrosanct 
hack-writer, an eminent liberal intel- 
lectual. This review when they read 
and re-read it was crazier than the life 
of the skyscraper city they were ex- 
ploring, preparing to write Little 
Golden America for the readers at 
home. This liberal found it hard to 
explain how such obviously able and 
strikingly funny writers could come out 
of the land of socialism which was sup- 
posed by the weekly he wrote for to 
contain a people dogmatic, inefficient, 
and bovine. 

So the reviewer got out his hiint- 
machine and went to work. 

Ilf and Petrov invited this super- 
hinter to their reception. Then they 
particularly asked to have him brought 
up to them. In careful English Petrov 
said something like the following: 

“We have read your comment on 
our book. You say that our satire can 
mean only one thing—that we are dis- 




















Left to right, 
Eugene Petrov, 
Mikhail Sholok- 
hov and Alex- 
ander Fadeyev, 
all noted Soviet 
writers, at the 
front, examining 
a piece of cap- 
tured German 
equipment. 
















satisfied with the Soviet regime and 
that we choose this expression of our 
dissatisfaction. We wish to say directly 
to you that you have made a mistake in 
interpreting our book and that what 
you conclude is not so. Our book is 
accepted as a funny book in our coun- 
try and Soviet readers understand what 
we have written in it.” 

This liberal whose writings had 
bored and sickened many of us for a 
long time backed away not knowing 
what to say to the two personable 
visitors. 

The Little Golden Calf afforded no 
basis for his fulsome comments—a de- 
sire to make his own brand of super- 
duper propaganda was the real source 
of his deep insight. So cut off from 
vigorous human beings, so incapable. of 
belly laughs, extravaganza and the 
pointed heights of great contrasts he 
couldn’t imagine the freedom and the 
expansiveness of people who could read 
such literature while they built cities 
and evolved Stakhanovites. And neith- 
er had he dreamed that the authors he 
professed to admire would come to 
America, read his reviews and face him 
down in public. 

But why prolong the point? Petrov 
has just rebuked the last lingering sus- 
picion-lover. Nothing he could say in 
New York could quiet the mouths of 
those who had so deeply burrowed into 
their emotions of fear, their instinctual 
hates, their conditioned responses when 

(Continued on page 31) 
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View of a section of Magnitogorsk 





“A Text for Any Kind of Sermon” 


An open letter to John Scott correcting his second thoughts 
on his experiences at Magnitogorsk, in his own words 


HAT a great book you might 

have written, Jack. That was 
what I thought as I laid down the 
sour, puny and evil thing which you 
finally produced out of the glory of 
those years in which the giant Magni- 
togorsk was born.* Yes, they were 
cruel and pitiless and violent and ugly 
years, too, as you say. We know that, 
remembering what frontier life in the 
building of America was like. Giant 
births meant giant birth pangs. 

How I envied you your part in that 
great enterprise. You showed me 
around when I spent a few days there 
in 1935. You told me with shining 
pride about your Masha—the peasant 
girl from a family of eight children 
who had once had only one pair of 
shoes among them. Now she was a 
teacher of calculus and she had just 
given birth to your daughter.in the 
simple little maternity home out there 
where mighty blast furnaces and a city 
of 250,000 people had risen within a 
few years from the barren steppes. The 
city which is making most of the iron 
and steel which today is smashing back 
Hitler’s legions and bringing hope and 
freedom to the world. (Masha, by the 
way, along with her seven brothers and 
sisters, had been born to her peasant 
mother without any medical attendance 
whatever, in the dark of night, in an 
unlighted isba, in which her mother 
rose as usual next morning to get break- 





*BEHIND THE URALS. 4n American Work- 
er in Russia’s City of Steel. By John Scott. 
279 pp. Houghton Mifflin Co., Cambridge, 

Mass., 1942. 


fast and to do the harsh daily chores. ) 

You had already been in Magnito- 
gorsk since 1932. You -had already 
lived through the tough times, had seen 
the violence and hunger and death. 
You knew all about the cost of the 
building of these blast furnaces and 
rolling mills you showed me with such 
pride. You knew the difficulties and 
shortcoming that had beset the trade 
union and educational and local Soviet 
authorities you arranged for me to see. 
You did not try to hide this side of the 
building of Magnitogorsk from your 
visitor. But there was another side of 
Magnitogorsk in those days which, 
while you were there, in the midst of 
it, seemed more important to you. A 
side which hardly appears in your book. 
For example, the huge workers’ din- 
ing room with its raised dais where a 
workers’ orchestra played Bizet and 
Beethoven during meal time. The new 
paving stones that then seemed more 
important to you than the mud they 
covered. 

After I left, you wrote a number of 
articles for Soviet Russia Today. This 
is the way you described life in Mag- 
nitogorsk for us in March, 1936: 

. . . It was frontier life at its rough- 
est and grandest, comparable only to the 
opening up of the great American West. 
But what then took decades to accom- 
plish was telescoped here into months 
of terrible and magnificent effort... . 
Difficulties have been great, but the re- 
sults have been so much greater that the 
difficulties are forgotten. ... At Mag- 
nitogorsk they had to start producing 


while they were still building, they must 
keep on building while they are produc- 





By JESSICA SMITH 


ing and while they build and produce 
they study all the time. 


You wrote a poem for us, too, which 
you called “We Are Building a Giant.” 
The violence, the icy winds, the suf- 
fering, are all there in your poem—the 
riveter, found frozen to death high up 
in the bleeder pipe—but “the scars of 
those building days have almost disap- 


peared.” And you ended your poem 
like this: 


Without this productivity, Mischa, our 
October Revolution is a bubble, a 
rainbow. 

We will create this new productivity. 
The stage is set. We have ma- 
chines, our machines, we have mil- 
lions of willing heads and hands. We 
live well, it is a joy to live and work 
and study. 


We are moving history forward. 


In your book the blunders and cruel- 
ty remain, but somehow the magnifi- 
cence has gone—except as the reader 
himself provides it, since one cannot 
read anything about the Soviet Union 
today without relating it to the reports 
in the daily press. In your book you 
say: 


. . - In 1928 the first serious attempt 
was made to project the Ural-Kuznetsk 
Combine and a powerful, modern metal- 
lurgical plant in Magnitogorsk. Stalin 
was probably one of the few men in the 
Soviet Union who realized how catas- 
trophically expensive it was going to 
ee 

The tempo of construction was such 
that millions of men and women starved, 
froze and were brutalized by inhuman 
labor and incredible living conditions. 
Many individuals questioned whether or 
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Stalin suppressed 


fot it was worth it. 
such ideas with his usual vigor. 


But back in April 1937, on Magni- 
togorsk’s fifth birthday, you wrote: 


Work had been carried on under un- 
heard-of difficulties. ... In those days 
(1932) the great joy in the lives of the 
workers was the idea of what they were 
building, the joy of watching the plant 
grow under their eyes, of feeling that 
they were creating something great, and 
lasting—a new world.... 

.. . Now there is concrete evidence 
on every hand showing the workers the 
correctness of the road they have trav- 
elled: Concrete interest on their tremen- 
dous investment of labor. The lives of 
the workers of Magnitogorsk have at- 
tained a level where . . . we can say 
that an average skilled worker here has 
more leisure, more cultural opportuni- 
ties, more material comfort, and more 
educational and artistic facilities for 
himself and for his family than the high- 
ly skilled workers of the most enlightened 
and modern of the great American firms 
whose workers until recently boasted the 
highest standard of living in the world. 


While you do admit today that real 
progress was made, this was “despite 
discouraging examples of bad organi- 
zation and stupid leadership,” and at 
“astronomical cost in rubles and hu- 
man lives.” 

Writing for us in 1936 on ‘“Work- 
ers of Magnitogorsk,” you described a 
lively discussion at a monthly trade 
union meeting, in which the workers 
“spoke about everything that had to 
do with the work of the mill.” 

These are your words: 


And in this way the trade union carries 
out its three very important jobs. Edu- 
cating the workers, fighting for produc- 
tion, and protecting the workers against 
occasional bureaucratic administrators, 
dishonest bookkeepers, etc. 

Mill 500, due to the initiative of the 
trade union, is equipped with the best 
cultural and sanitary equipment in Mag- 
nitogorsk. The club room would not 
look out of place in the Yale Club in 
New York. There is a large clean 
shower room and dressing room. There 
are five front row permanent seats at the 
theater, and five at the circus which be- 
long to the trade union organization of 
Mill 500 and which are given out by 






the union organization to the workers 
and their families. 

Disputes of all kinds connected with 
overtime pay, hours, wages, lateness of 
work, distribution of places in rest 
homes, are all a part of the functions of 
the trade union. You can easily see that 
the role of the trade union in the lives of 
the workers is a very important one. 

Oddly enough, when you write about 
the trade unions in 1942, their role has 
become limited to the items mentioned 
above in the second paragraph. You 
say “the trade unions were afraid to 
help the workers” and “the trade union 
secretary was a comparatively unimpor- 
tant figure.” While you note that in 
connection with the Stakhanovite move- 
ment regular production meetings were 
held in all the shops and departments 
where the workers “could and did 
speak up with the utmost freedom,” 
this is only after you have g¢arefully 


built up a picture of trade union im- 


potence and described in great detail a 
trade union meeting called in 1933 
which was attended by only three 
workers. The meeting you described 
for Soviet Russia Today is nowhere to 
be found in your book. 

In 1937 you wrote about the effect 
of the purge on Magnitogorsk, and how 
it had been apparent for years that in 
addition to the young, enthusiastic So- 
viet workers and technicians working 
loyally for the construction and opera- 
tion of the Magnitogorsk plant, there 
were also people in Magnitogorsk who 
“were consciously or unconsciously 
working to disrupt and disorganize the 
work of the plant.” 

In particular, you wrote for us about 
a certain Shevchenko, director of the 
coke plant. It seems there had been 
an explosion which had cost several 
people their lives, that Shevchenko had 
left the spot a few moments before the 
explosion. took place, and was unhurt, 
that everyone was surprised when he 
was arrested a year later. You wrote: 

However, it was not many days before 


things came to light which made people 
wonder why they had been so blind and 


Before Magnitogorsk was built. Site on the bare steppe on which the mighty city was raised. 





why Shevchenko had not been pulled out 
much sooner... . 

Reviewing the events that led up to 
the explosion it became obvious to every- 
one that it might very easily have been 
consciously organized by Shevchenko 
and the chief engineer... . 

Now ... he stands convicted in the 
mind of every worker who had anything 
to do with him; convicted of being a 
wrecker, an embezzler, the same type of 
half bandit-half traitor who appeared in 
the dock at the various Moscow trials. 
(Italics mine—J. S.) 

The above was written while you 
were still on the spot, and had all the 
facts at your disposal. Now you write 
of this same explosion: 

I was in the plant at the time and am 
convinced that this accident was the re- 
sult of technical stupidity, largely on 
Shevchenko’s part. ... 

Shevchenko was at least fifty per cent 
bandit (note that his “half-traitor” part 
has now disappeared. J. S.)—a dishon- 
est and unscrupulous careerist. ... How- 
ever, in all probability, Shevchenko was 
not a Japanese spy, as his indictment in- 
dicated, did not have terrorist intentions 
against the leaders of the party and the 
government, and did not deliberately 
bring about the explosion referred to 
above. (Italics mine—J. S.) 

This latter day version, of course, 
fits in better with your present thesis 
that despite the verdict of history, the 
purges and trials were not at all the 
result of a widespread attempt on the 
part of the Axis powers to organize 
their Fifth Column within the Soviet 
Union, but rather an ingenious device 
by Stalin to get rid of incompetence 
and mismanagement, and cover up the 
blunders for which you hold Soviet 
leaders themselves alone responsible. 
You do not stop at Shevchenko, but 
you cast doubt on the validity of the 
confessions and on the guilt of the 
whole caboodle of Trotskyist traitors. 

Yes, you say that Magnitogorsk was 
a great accomplishment, and that out 
of such projects as Magnitogorsk the 
Soviet people were taught “the things 
that it takes to fight a modern war.” 
You could hardly do less. But before 

(Continued on page 31) 








Ludmilla Pavlichenko was one of the hero defenders of Sevastopol. Since the beginning otf the war she has brought down 300 of the enemy. 





COMMANDER ALLA AGEEVA 


Moscow, by cable 


HE first to enter the village was 

an automatic rifle platoon. The 
men came in on the run. At their 
head was their commander, shooting 
as he ran. 

Not all the fascist firing had died 
down. The Germans had left snipers 
behind to cover their retreat. There 
were bursts from roof ledges and gar- 
ret windows. But each flash located 
the sniper and drew a deadly reply. 
The fire of the Soviet marksmen was 
uncanny in its accuracy. After almost 
every shot, a rifle slipping from nerve- 
less fingers, sometimes the body itself, 
came down from coping or window. 

Finally not a Hitlerite gun spoke. 
The Red Commander, fair and rosy- 
cheeked, wiped “his” hand across “his” 
forehead. A close look disclosed a 
woman—young, attractive, blonde. 
Those who followed the sports news 
recognized her as Alla Ageeva, shoot- 
ing range champion. 

. 


Alla Ageeva is a Moscow girl. 
While still in school she spent her spare 
time at shooting ranges. 

Some teased her: “Aiming to be a 
general ?” 

Others disapproved: ‘‘No career for 
a girl!” 

But Alla persisted. She won medal 


after medal. The first marksmen of 
the capital spoke of her with respect. 
No one now teased this determined girl 
with the steady hand and the accurate 
eye. No one disapproved any more 
than they would have presumed to dis- 
approve of a woman pilot or a woman 
engineer. 

Graduating from school, sharpshoot- 
ing became her profession. She was 
appointed instructor at an Osoavia- 
khim Club: The days of some of her 
greatest triumphs followed soon after- 
ward. 

First the competition of the Mos- 
cow sharpshooters. The referee comes 
forward to announce the winner. The 
marksman he names is the girl, Alla 
Ageeva. Veteran champions crowd 
around to congratulate her. 

Later she has the honor of repre- 
senting her country in an international 
match. The Soviet team wins every 
event. Alla is one of the luminaries. 


The enemy is approaching Moscow. 
Tens of thousands of Muscovites, 
women as well as men, stream to the 
front to defend their city. Some of the 
commanders are women. Sometimes 


the men find it hard to follow a woman 
into battle. But war is a quick teacher. 
They get used to it. 

In Ageeva’s platoon there was never 
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any hesitation. The men are proud to 
be led by a champion. Confidently 
they follow this gay but resolute Mos- 
cow girl. In few platoons are rifles in 
such clockwork order. Their jolly 
commander nevertheless sees to it that 
no hand is idle. She has taught them 
to love their rifles, to care for them 
like treasures. 
. 

The village of N had been well for- 
tified by the enemy. It was one of the 
positions the German troops had been 
ordered to hold at all costs. 

It was in the hard winter campaign, 
the days of forced marches through 
snow, of attacks in subzero weather. 

Our men came upon N in surges. 
When the fire was hot they dropped 
and dug into the snow; then crept for- 
ward, rose and returned to the charge. 

They are now almost inside the vil- 
lage. A girl is in the lead. Her shrill 
voice shouts: “Forward, follow me!” 
The men swarm behind her. 

A bullet strikes in her left arm. The 
blood soaks through the thick wool of 
her greatcoat and makes an enlarging 
stain on the sleeve of her white camou- 
flage robe. 

But she runs on, firing as she runs. 
The men press forward to outstrip her, 
to shield her. Their surge overwhelms 
the Nazis. The village N, which the 
Nazis were to hold at all costs, is won. 
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The Mexiean Peasant and the USSR 


The noted German exiled writer describes the reactions 
of Mexican peasant students to talks on the USSR 


HEN I first came to Mexico 

I expected to find considerable 
interest in the Soviet Union. However 
in the larger cities that interest seemed 
to be dormant. Later in the little 
University of Morelia, where I went 
to give some courses, I found the 
atmosphere different. The poverty 
of the students was greater but, on 
the other hand, they had a deeper 
understanding of Mexico’s needs and 
a more active consciousness of their 
duties to their country. 

I taught languages and modern his- 
tory. When I came to the Russian 
Revolution and the rise of the Soviet 
Union the interest of the students 
became intense and my _ classroom 
audience grew. I saw new faces every 
day. 

One afternoon there was a knock 
on my door at the little house where 
I lived. When I called, ‘““Come in,” 
three young men entered. My three 
visitors proved to be of a type I had 
not met with before. They were 
broad shouldered and quite dark 
skinned. The oldest had a small mus- 
tache. They were quiet and diffident 
in manner, 

I learnt that they were members 
of the student society of an agricul- 
tural school near the town. They 
came to ask me to speak to them about 
the Soviet Union. There was a dig- 
nified and strong quality in these men. 
| consented to come. Before they left 
i showed them photographs of Soviet 
farm machines. ‘They devoured the 
pictures with their eyes and made me 
feel their gratitude without saying 
much. When they left, they stepped 
out, as they had stepped in, single file, 
one behind the other. 

Their school was some distance away 
and I had to take a train. When I got 
off the station, on the day of my lecture, 
there was a crowd awaiting me. They 
were of the same type as my three 
visitors, young Indian students, dark- 
skinned, strong and grave. They were 
all in old overalls, and some were bare- 
foot, but all were clean. And they had 
the quiet brightness with which peasants 
here greet their guests. 

Since there was some time before 
the hour of the lecture, I asked them 
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to show me their fields and their cattle 
and their farm buildings. I was shown 
their cows and their poultry and the 
rabbits that they breed; and their 
fields of corn, wheat and chili. In the 
fields they lost their diffidence and 
suddenly, like a shot, came the ques- 
~tion: 

“How do they grow crops like these 
in the Soviet Union?” 

That broke the ice. There followed 
an unending stream of questions which 
they asked with deep earnestness: and 
they took in the answers with shining 
eyes. 

Finally, after hours in the field, we 
came to the meeting room of the student 
society. It was poor and bare, like a 
swept barn. The furnishings were two 
beds, a few chairs and a small table 
at which sat a half grown peasant 
boy, his two big hands picking at an 
old fashioned typewriter. 

“This boy,” I was told, “is particu- 
larly interested in the Soviet Union. He 
thinks of nothing else.” 

The boy glanced up at me with 
embarrassed brown eyes. 

“Then it was you who pinned up 
the picture of a tractor on the wall?” 

He nodded. “I cut it out of a news- 
paper I found at the railroad station.” 

“Don’t you buy the papers here?” 

He looked down at his typewriter. 
“When we have money we do. But 
there is always hunger—and one has 
only enough to buy food.” 

Nobody else spoke. It was clear 
how impoverished was the world of 
these boys. I understand better now 
the ardent hope that lay behind the 
interest in the Soviet Union of this 
mountain peasant boy. And_ these 
peasants among whom I was, were not 
the ordinary people but the chosen 
ones, selected for their intelligence 
and their ability to read and write. 











Soviet tractors at 

work on the fields 

of a collective 
farm. 
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A meal was then served up for all 
in the dining room adjoining. It was 
a poor meal, though probably a special 
one for the occasion. After the meal 
we all took our chairs with us into the 
meeting room. ‘The audience was 
larger than the seating capacity. Some 
sat two to a chair. Others sat on the 
floor. Seldom have I had such atten- 
tion. Their eyes clung to my lips. 

I spoke to them several times after- 
wards. I spoke to them of collecti- 
vization and other aspects of Soviet 
life. Their interest continued at its 
first intensity. On my part I gained 
in knowledge and appreciation of these 
people. I was impressed by the extraor- 
dinary amity among themselves. This, 
I found to be the result of traditionally 
cooperative feeling. Collective thinking 
and action come naturally to them. 
They have a native word for col- 
lective farm. They call it ejido. To be 
organizers of the ejido and_ rural 
teachers at the same time seems natu- 
ral to them. For cooperative work and 
living is the chief content of their 
teaching. 

But bright as are their ambitions 
their present life is hard, and their 
prospects are far short of their visions. 
One of the boys said to me: ‘When 
we will finish studying we will not be 
allowed to do what we are studying 
for. We will not be allowed to or- 
ganize ejidos.” And it was not easy 
to bring them consolation. 

Long after I had left Morelia and 
was far from their mountain village, 
I received a letter, a collective letter 
from the group. They had searched out 
my new address. They thanked me 
over again for bringing them knowl- 
edge of how the peasants’ life had 
changed in the Soviet Union. Every 
dignified and formal phrase of the 
letter was warm with sincerity. 














OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





Question: We hear a great deal about 
the oil supply of the Soviet Union being 
threatened by Nazi attacks in the Cau- 
casus. Will you please give us some in- 
formation on the location of Soviet oil 
industries ?—J. B., Bayonne, N. J. 


Answer: There is a tendency on the 
part of some newspapers and writers to 
exaggerate the threat to the oil supply 
of the USSR. This tendency is to be 
seen in the same circles that were so fond 
of speculating on the ability of the Soviet 
Union to withstand the assault of the 
Nazis. It is they who are spreading 
alarming rumors about the danger to 
the Soviet oil supply. And they are loud- 
est now that the Germans are pushing 
in the south of Russia, in the direction 
of Rostov. 

In the first place, most of the Soviet 
oil industry is located in the southern 
part of the Caucasus, in Baku. This is 
about 800 miles from Rostov and is 
shielded from the invaders by mountain 
ranges of varying heights. Mt. Elbrus, 
highest peak in the Caucasus, is 18,465 
feet, one of the highest in the world. 
The Caucasian ranges present difficulties. 

Only a small portion of the Soviet oil 
comes from the more easily accessible 
northern Caucasus, from the Maikop- 
Grosny and Krasnodar fields—less than 
15 per cent of the Soviet oil in all. 

In addition the Soviet Union has been 
developing oil in other parts, particularly 
in the so-called “Second Baku,” a region 
of new oil fields under intensive devel- 
opment since the period of the third Five- 
Year Plan. They are located between 
the Volga and the Urals. Other fields 
are in the Central Asiatic Republics, 
Turkestan, Uzbekistan, Tadjikistan, Ka- 
zakhstan and in the Far East. All of 
these fields are outside the Caucasus. 
Their 1942 production is estimated at 
about 14 million tons of oil. 

Thus, even assuming that the Nazis 
with their undivided power concentrated 
against the USSR and directing their 
main push southward should be able to 
create difficulties in the way of trans- 
porting oil from the Baku region, the 
Soviet Union would be far from helpless 
in the matter of oil. The intensive de- 
velopment of oil drilling and refining that 
the Soviet Union has undertaken will 
insure an adequate supply of oil for the 
needs of the Red Army as well as of 
industry. 

Some of the Volga oil was found es- 
pecially suitable for extraction of avia- 
tion fuel. The oil refineries established 
in Syzran in 1938, the cracking plants in 
Bashkiria are converting raw petroleum 


from the Syzran-Ufa pipe line into avi- 
ation and motor oil. The new pipe lines 
are so constructed as to supply the in- 
dustries in Magnitogorsk. 

Very interesting data on the new oil 
fields put into operation only during the 
late part of the 30’s and their tremen- 
dously large estimated reserves is con- 
tained in the survey of Soviet industries 
in the Urals by Ernest C. Ropes of the 
Dept. of Commerce in the Department’s 
Foreign Commerce Weekly for May 23, 
1942. 

Through new Soviet methods and de- 
vices, economies in the use of oil have been 
effected. Here the extraction of petrol 
and kerosene from oil shale deposits in 
the Volga plays a great part. Also the 
development of engines which use indus- 
trial by-product gases, or gas- from wood 
cubes, peat, compressed straw and any 
other combustible material goes a long 
way towards substituting for fuel. 

So that just as the Soviet Union was 
far sighted and ingenious in the matter 
of developing natural and synthetic rub- 
ber so the Soviet Union has planned a long 
time ahead for the development of the 
largest possible oil supply in the greatest 
number of different places in the USSR, 
as well as preparing all possible substi- 
tutes for the use of oil in case of an 
emergency. The Soviet oil supply will 
see the Soviet Union through during the 
immediate period of strain. 

The Nazi hordes are far from the im- 
portant oil fields and we hope will never 
get near them. That hope is especially 
real, in view of the pending second 
front when the United Nations will car- 
ry the war to the essential supply fields 
and arsenals of Germany itself. 


Question: As a musician I am in- 
terested in knowing something about the 
Soviet composer Shostakovich—vV. D., 
Montreal, Canada. 


Answer: The Soviet composer Dmitri 
Shostakovich was born in 1906, into a 
family of very moderate means, his 
father being an employe of the Chamber 
of Weights and Measures. 

His parents were both musical and his 
mother Sophia Shostakovich, before mar- 
riage, studied piano at the Conservatory. 
Shostakovich’s older sister is a graduate 
of the Leningrad Conservatory and 
teaches music, and his younger sister Zoe 
is studying singing. 

“I became a musician by pure accident,” 
the composer says of himself. “If it had not 
been for my mother, I would probably never 
have become one. I had no particular in- 
clination for music. I cannot recall a single 
instance when I evinced any interest in or 
listened to music when someone was playing 
at home. My mother was quite anxious, 
however, that all her children be, even in a 
small way, musicians; each of us, upon reach- 
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ing the age of nine, took his place at the 
piano.” 


Shostakovich’s unusual musical mem- 
ory and facility for playing the piano 
induced his parents to enter him in a 
private music school for children. At 
the same time he studied at a commercial 
school. ba 

Following the October Revolution, as 
a student in a Soviet school, Shostakovich 
distinguished himself as an organizer of 
student concerts. He also showed apti- 
tudes in mathematics and literature. 

His musical career was definitely de- 
cided upon, however, when at the age 
of thirteen, in 1919, he entered the 
Leningrad Conservatory. The director of 
the Conservatory, the famous composer, 
Alexander Glazunov, recognized the un- 
usual talents of Shostakovich and in 
addition to his piano studies guided him 
to the study of composition. 

The years between 1919 and 1925 
Shostakovich spent in studies at the 
Conservatory. He finished his studies 
there in 1925 at the age of 19. As his 
graduation project crowning his studies 
in composition and theory, he submitted 
his First Symphony. This Symphony 
has since been performed practically the 
world over. In addition to the Soviet 
conductors who have performed this 
work, Arturo Toscanini, Otto Klemperer 
and Leopold Stokowski have given it. 

Besides the seven symphonies that 
Shostakovich has to his credit, he has 
also written three ballets, a string quar- 
tet, two operas, two scherzos for or- 
chestra, eight piano preludes, a sonata 
for two pianos, a piano trio, three pieces 
for violincello and a quintet which pre- 
ceded his latest work, the Seventh 
Symphony. 

On the invasion of the Soviet Union 
by Germany, Shostakovich volunteered, 
was accepted but was given the non- 
combatant task of heading the Music 
Department of the Peoples’ Voluntary 
Army Theater. He toured front line 
posts and composed music for satirical 
sketches, including -an operetta called 
“Conference of German Diplomats.” In 
Leningrad he served as a volunteer fire 
warden guarding the Leningrad Acad- 
emy of Music from incendiary bombs. 

Dmitri Shostakovich has been awarded 
some of the highest honors granted by 
the Soviet Union to its artists. For his 
music to the film trilogy “Maxim” he 
was awarded the Order of the Red Ban- 
ner of Labor; for his piano quintet he 
was awarded the Stalin Prize, and a 
second Stalin Prize was awarded to him 
in 1942 for the Seventh Symphony. He 
was also honored by his native city when 
Leningrad elected him one of its deputies 
to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Shostakovich is married and has two 
children, a son and a daughter. 
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SHOOTING THE RussiAN War. Written 
and Photographed by Margaret Bourke- 
White. 300 pages. 89 photographs. 
Simon and Schuster. $2.75. 


A FEW months before the Nazi in- 
vasion the novelist Erskine Cald- 
well, as a free lance, and the noted 
photographer Margaret Bourke-White 
on assignment from Life Magazine, went 
to the Soviet Union. Two valuable books 
have already resulted from this trip. The 
first, All Out On The Road to Smolensk 
by Erskine Caldwell was reviewed in 
our April issue. The second is now be- 
fore us. A third, a novel on guerrilla 
fighters, by Erskine Caldwell, is under 
way. 

Even without her vivid photographs, 
Miss Bourke-White’s book would rival 
any of the correspondents’ volumes that 
have so far come out of Russia at war. 
With the addition of the photographs 
Miss Bourke-White’s book easily takes 
the place at the head of the list. Miss 
Bourke-White had the further advantage 
of having photographed and _ written 
about Russia in 1930. 

Miss Bourke-White’s text comes in 
two interflowing streams. One is her 
personal narrative written with great 
charm; and beginning with the prepara- 
tions for the journey and its first stages 
across the Pacific and across Asia. The 
other is the succession of picture captions 
which are done in careful detail and are 


Miss Bourke-White photographing a wrecked 
Nazi plane exhibited in a Moscow square 


Camera Eye On the Russian War 
A review by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


sometimes little narratives in themselves. 

The pictures (two of which we repro- 
duce in this issue,* on the cover and on the 
frontispiece) are devoted exclusively to 
Russia. They begin with the last days of 
peace, including in that section a scene 
at a football game, a closeup of the 
Kowboy Koktail, one of the manifesta- 
tions of the lively Soviet interest in things 
American, a portrait of the chairman of 
a Ukrainian collective and a Stakhano- 
vite milkmaid, in the office of the farm, 
and a photograph of the stately Rest 
Home for Locomotive Workers at the 
Black Sea resort of Sochi. 

Then came the war. To photograph it 
Miss Bourke-White had to cope with 
catch-as-catch can developing equipment, 
understandably stringent 
regulations, rain, sunless skies, and the 
war itself. As an indication of the ab- 
sorption with which Miss Bourke-White 
worked is her account of the photograph- 
ing of a scene of death in the city of 
Vyazma: 


“Tt is a peculiar thing about pictures 
of this sort. It is as though a protect- 
ing screen draws itself across my mind 
and makes it possible to consider focus 
and light values and the technique of 
photography, in as impersonal a way 
as though I were making an abstract 
camera composition. This blind lasts 
as long as it is needed—while I am 
actually operating the camera. Days 
later, when I developed the negatives, 
I was surprised to find that I could not 
bring myself to look at the films. I had 
to have someone else handle and sort 
them for me.” 


It is such absorption that made possi- 
ble this extraordinary photographic rec- 
ord of the War in Russia. The clarity 
and power of these photographs are re- 
markable. Many phases of the war are 
covered, the night bombing of Moscow in 
weirdly beautiful shots, scenes in air 
raid shelters, courses in civilian defense, 
church services, war poster studios, 
wounded German prisoners in hospitals, 
shots of no-man’s land at the front and 
the skeletons of war-torn towns. From 
them all emerge, above the carnage and 
wreckage and pyrotechnics of the bomb- 
ings, a sense of the sublimity of the Soviet 
war effort, the heroism, resolution and 
wisdom of the Soviet people in this. crisis. 

It is one of the failings of corres- 
pondent books that being personal stories 
and having in mind the interests of maga- 
zine audiences back home, they necessar- 
ily include the trivial. From this Miss 
Bourke-White’s book too is not entirely 





*Reproduced by courtesy of Life and Simon & 
Schuster. 


government. 
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free. For my part I could have done 
without the photograph and the elaborate 
analysis of the Kowbey Koktail and 
similar matter. But it would be indulg- 
ing the opposite too much to let this 
interfere with one’s pleasure in the inter- 
est and beauty of this book. Miss Bourke- 
White’s second photo-record of Russia 
is a book not to be missed. 


V-Front Novel 


A review by 
EDWIN SEAVER 


Dawn Breaks. By F. C. Weiskopf. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, $2.50. 


T is a fact, sad but true, that the best 
books are not necessarily the ones 

most widely read. Two of the best nov- 
els of this year are Village in August by 
T’ien Chun, a story of the Manchurian 
partisans and Dawn Breaks by Franz 
Weiskopf, a story about guerilla warfare 
in Central Europe today. Not to read 
either of these books is to miss a vital 
experience, and if you read both of them, 
you get an excellent insight into two 
phases of the people’s war today. 

When the Nazis marched into Prague 
in 1939, one of the more familiar names 
on the Gestapo list was Franz Weiskopf. 
Although he had been the winner of the 
Herderpreis and although his writings 
were praised throughout Europe, his 
books were not to Hitler’s taste—that is, 
if it were possible to conceive of Hitler 
having any taste. By good fortune 
Weiskopf managed to escape to France 
and from there to America where he has 
applied for citizenship papers and where, 
in characteristic fashion, he keeps busy 
writing just as if a whole world had not 
conspired to stop him. 

Now about Dawn Breaks—In the 
town of Raztoky live Anna and her 
father-in-law Stefan Yanika, an old man 
with a game leg, and the little hunch- 
back, Yule. It’s to this haven that Peter 
Novomesky heads when he is released 
from a year of horrors in a concentration 
camp. The Yanikas are relatives of his; 
he plans to stay with them, work on the 
farm, and rest for a while. Peter doesn’t 
want to think or talk about war or 
politics. “Perhaps you find it hard to 
understand,” he tells Anna, “but when 
you've gone through that—the camp and 
all, you just want to live for a while, 
simply live.” 

But he soon finds that he can’t just 
simply live. People in the village are be- 
ing hanged for killing and eating their 
own fowl—‘chicken murder,” the Nazis 
call it. And where the Lower Forest 
used to stand, there are only charred 
stumps—the peasants had burned the 
pines rather than let the enemy have 
them. And there are many other changes, 
as Peter gradually discovers. For these 
simple people, who formerly were con- 








cerned with rain for the crops and wool 
for their weaving are learning to become 
as wily and as clever as Reynard the Fox. 
There are secret meetings in the hills. 
Ivan Shipko, the white-haired tinker, 
carries word-by-word messages from 
community to community. A_ radio 
secreted in a cave brings them messages 
from an underground station, tells them 
of the cruel methods of the Gestapo 
and of the uprisings and sabotage that no 
brutality can stop. 

Anna is perhaps not glamorous like 
Mata Hari, but she is—in Peter’s words 
—“like a mountain pine—ssupple, un- 
breakable.” Her hatred for the Nazis 
doesn’t let her rest—she had witnessed 
her husband tortured to death by them. 

The end of Dawn Breaks is—we all 
hope—a forecast of the future, a glimpse 
of retribution that will surely come to 
the Nazi invaders. This is a moving 
novel, and one that should give courage 
to all who read it. 


Onty THE Stars ArE NEUvTRAL, by 
Quentin Reynolds. Random House, 
$2.50. 


EYNOLDS’ opening sentence in his 
preface is excellent as a characteri- 
zation: “This book is as personal as a 
toothache, a liking for spinach or a taste 
in fancy ties.” 

Where other types of non-fiction books 
are pondered, make a virtue of imper- 
sonality, and strain to reach a high level 
of Olympian judgment it has become the 
tradition of correspondents’ books to be 
intimate, spontaneous and to keep at the 
level of the average. This is their virtue 
—and their limitation. Along with the 
intimate frequently goes the trivial; along 
with the sense of immediacy frequently 
goes the superficial. In Reynolds’ case 
fortunately the former outweighs the 
latter. 

Reynolds’ personality is unusually 
warm and friendly. Through it as a 
medium we can feel intimate contacts 
with the people described, and get a 
direct sense of the impact upon them 
of the war’s events. Thus in “Only The 
Stars Are: Neutral” we feel what the 
bombings of its ancient cities meant to 
England; what winter was like in Mos- 
cow and Kuibyshev in historic 1941-1942; 
and we get the sizzling reality of the 
battles in the Libyan desert. 

Our readers have had an opportunity 
to sample the Soviet section of the book 
in the excerpts printed in our April is- 
sue. ‘They will need no further recom- 
mendation. What life is like for the 
people of our two great allies, Britain 
and the USSR, is brought home to us 
in this readable book.—/. 8. 


A Song For the 
United Nations 


O an arrangement of his own of 

Shostakovich’s vigorous “Morning 
Song” Harold J. Rome has provided 
timely new lyrics, dedicated to the com- 
mon fight for freedom of the United 
Nations. Published by Am-Rus Music 
Corporation, New York, 25c. 
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Napoleon sends a telegram to Hitler—scene from “This Is The Enemy” 


THE NEW SOVIET FILM 


THIS IS THE ENEMY. EPISODES IN THE 
PEopLe’s War AGAINST Hitter. Joint 
Production of Lenfilm and Mosfilm, 
USSR. Released in America by Art- 


kino. 


FEW hours after Molotov an- 
nounced a state of war with Ger- 
many, the staffs of Lenfilm, in Leningrad 
and Mosfilm in Moscow met in emergen- 
cy sessions to plan films for the war 
effort. Within a week the Soviet screens 
were showing a two reeler made by 
Lenfilm. In the five days between June 
22 and June 27 twelve new films had 
gone into production without interrupting 
the existing production schedule. Instead 
work on the films already in production 
was speeded up and they have been, or 
are being finished, in advance of schedule. 
The films that comprise This Is The 
Enemy were made at this tempo. They 
were produced last fall during the sieges 
of Leningrad and Moscow. During the 
shooting of one of the films whose set- 
ting is Nazi-occupied Yugoslavia, and 


which therefore required a considerable. 


amount of prop-construction, eight of the 
carpenters and prop men were called 
to the colors. This was not allowed 
to halt production. Actors, directors, 
and sound effects men took up the tools, 
the eight men laid down. The film, a two 
reeler was finished in ten days. 

Members of the production unit took 
part in the defense of the cities both 
before and after the films were made. 
Mikhail Rosenberg, one of the script 
writers, died in action in a battle on one 
of Leningrad’s suburbs. 

This Is The Enemy carries over to its 
audience the speed, vigor and tension with 
which it was produced. 

The five episodes convey an important 
message needed in this country to judge 
from the discussions one still sees in our 
press as to whether one ought to hate 
the enemy or not. In the hatred and 
contempt of the Red Army men, for their 
Nazi airman prisoner, “the specialist 
in baby killing;” of the Pole whose child 
has been murdered; of the Yugoslavs 
who save themselves from a Nazi hostage 
slaughter, we have the answer. It is the 
only answer. 


The highlight of the first episode “Air 


Raid,” is the examination of a captured 
Nazi flier. We see him first in full uni- 
form with all his medals, the whole 
superman structure of braid, brass and 
arrogance. As his kit and tunic are taken 
from him for examination, there, stripped 
to ordinary shirt sleeves and suspenders, 
he stands revealed as an underfed, har- 
assed looking individual whose shifty 
eyes are drawn irresistibly to the ham 
sandwich one of his captors is eating. 

In the second episode, “A Drop’ of 
Milk,” two Nazi officers, quartered in 
a Polish home, made free with the fam- 
ily’s food supply. The one thing that 
disturbs them is that they are not fur- 
nished milk for their coffee. While the 
two are at their food a neighbor, whose 
house has been burned down, comes in 
begging shelter for his sick child. The 
daughter of the house prepares to give 
the child milk from a hidden pitcher. The 
officers looking in shoot the cup from the 
girl’s hand and then begin to maltreat 
her. The sick child’s father comes to her 
defense and for this crime all are lined 
up before the firing squad. The child’s 
father however does not die. He lives 
to avenge them on the officer who be- 
grudged a sick Polish child a drop of 
milk, 

The remaining episodes include Three 
in a Shell Hole, the story of a wounded 
Red Army man, a wounded Nazi 
officer and a Soviet nurse and how 
when the “wolf” bared his fangs he 
“lost his bite;” Saboteur, the story of 
a German spy caught by the quick wits 
of a Soviet lad and his grandmother; 
and 100 For One, the story of the at- 
tempted execution of a hundred Yugo- 
slavs for the death of one Nazi, and of 
how, instead, there were a hundred re- 
cruits for the Chetniks. 

They are a series of powerful short 
stories transferred to the screen. But 
they have an underlying unity. They are 
unified by their single aim, to show the 
face of the enemy, to expose its brutality, 
and foulness, to show how the Nazi, a 
“superman” to the defenseless, turns to 
a cowering cur when faced by a hero. 
Absorbing in itself This Is The Enemy 
gives us a brilliant insight into Soviet 
morale and the realities on which it is 


built.—J. S. 
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A NOTED AMERICAN COMPOSER ON SHOSTAKOVICH’S 


We are privileged to print the text 
of a letter giving the reactions of a 
well-known young American composer 
to Shostakovich’s latest work, whose 
performance by Arturo Toscanini on 
July roth, was one of the great musi- 
cal events of our time. 


EAR DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH: 
As a young American com- 
poser who has been following your ca- 
reer with interest, I would like to ex- 
press my appreciation of your Seventh 
Symphony. 
By way of introducing myself, may 
I say that my newest composition, a 
symphonic work based on the Cana- 
dian national hymn and symbolic of 
the friendly relations between the Uni- 
ted States and Canada, had a recent 
premiere by the New York Philhar- 
monic. Another new work, my Patri- 
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SEVENTH SYMPHONY 


otic Partita for Winning the War, 
written in appreciation of the civilian 
contribution to the war effort here, 
was performed last month by the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 

In regard to your Leningrad Sym- 
phony, I feel that its high purpose in 
aiming to express the struggles and sac- 
rifices of your heroic countrymen was 
successfully realized because your sin- 
cerity as a patriot is equalled by your 
sensitivity and inventiveness as a mu- 
sician. 

The symphony is progressive not 
only in a historical sense but in a mu- 
sical one also. A nice balance be- 
tween folk-music and art-music is main- 
tained. On the one hand much of the 
thematic texture seems to be an artis- 
tic synthesis of folk material, preserv- 
ing the powerful appeal which derives 
from all true melodies of the people. 
Then this thematic texture, concentra- 
ted and made personal, is developed in- 
to a dramatic structure generating the 
power which only the resources of art- 
music in a large form can produce. 

The long lines of your symphonic 
form, the manner in which close the- 
matic development and abruptly op- 
posing sections are combined, as well 
as the essential simplicity of the formal 
progress, all go far in pointing toward 
a new solution of the problem of the 
proper shaping out of a truly modern 
symphony. 

The harmonic style of your sym- 
phony seems particularly felicitous be- 
cause you have been able to utilize dis- 
sonant passages of the most progressive 
character, with their great power of 
exciting nervous tension, without dis- 
turbing the direct manner of statement 
which is so strong a feature of the sym- 
phony as a whole. 

In respect to the instrumentation I 
feel that it is economical as well as im- 
aginative: the large instrumental force 
you prescribe seems completely essen- 
tial for the sonorities required, so that 
not a single instrument could properly 
be dispensed with. This impression is 
based on my own experience as a pro- 
fessional orchestrator familiar with the 


American types of symphonic, radio, 
jazz and movie orchestration. 

There seems to me little question 
that the Leningrad Symphony will be 
a source of inspiration and encourage- 
ment to many composers, setting as it 
does, a new high in modern symphonic 
writing. 

Yours sincerely, 
Henry Brant 
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“FOR ANY SERMON” 
(Continued from page 24) 


you make this admission, you have 


managed to emphasize just those 
phases of your experience and to draw 
just such conclusions as to confirm all 
the prejudices and slanders of the most 
virulent haters of the Soviet Union. 
That is why you have won such high 
praise from people like William Hen- 
ry Chamberlin who finds your book 
“intensely interesting” and lauds your 
“admirable sense of balance.” Tributes 
from such a source must be very grati- 
fying to you, Jack. Intending praise, 
Lewis Gannett says “You can use this 
book for any kind of sermon—Bolshe- 
vik or anti-Bolshevik.” Even Hitler 
might find it useful, you see. Truly, 
you have achieved a miracle of impar- 
tial reporting. 

You say, perhaps, that you were 
young and foolish during those years 
in Magnitogorsk, too close to the trees 
to see the forest, that you have grown 
wiser since. Whence was that wisdom 
derived, Jack? From the corrupting 
atmosphere of certain foreign circles in 
Moscow to whom you turned when 
you left the healthy, heroic company of 
the workers of Magnitogorsk, and 
whose own prejudices you found it use- 
ful to confirm? 

From the eminence of that cold ob- 
jectivity, that admirable impartiality 
that is now winning you such acclaim, 
do you perhaps today look across 8,000 
miles of space at those blasted promon- 
tories over the Black Sea which will 
shine forever with the aura of the glory 
with which the defenders of Sevastopol 
have invested them? Don’t let that 
brightness blind you, Jack. Don’t for- 
get the cruelty and violence that went 
into that splendor. The iron and steel 
of Magnitogorsk were a part of it. You 
must not forget the “fantastic costs” 
behind them. Without rememberinz 
them we could not of course assess 
truly the meaning to humanity and to 
you and me of the 4,500,000 human 
losses our Soviet ally has sustained in 
fighting for freedom. 

Are you proud of your book, Jack, 
as of a job well done? Or sometimes, 
when you balance the words you have 
written against the words you read day 
by day about the flaming courage and 
sacrifice of that great people among 
whom you lived so long and so richly, 
do your own words seem to you like so 
many little knives stuck in their backs? 

Back in 1937 you were “moving his- 
‘ory forward.” And now? 
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A scene from "Alexander Nevsky," Eisenstein's most recent film. 


THE WAR AND CULTURE 
(Continued from page 16) 


this volume is to be published in Amer- 
ica at this time. 

I have long been tied to America 
both by a deep love and by the great 
tradition of film-art. Now these feel- 
ings are heightened by the warm friend- 
ship in which our peoples are together 
delivering -powerful blows to the 
scourge of darkness, blood and sav- 
agery, in the fight for the ideals of 
mankind, culture, humanity and light. 

I will be happy if the material of 
this volume will induce the reader to 
consider the unlimited possibilities of 


American-Soviet friendship, and the 
unlimited possibilities of film-art. 

The continuing struggle along a gi- 
gantic front, the peril in which our 
whole country is placed, the raids on 
the cities where we work, do not pre- 
vent us from considering these ques- 
tions and planning perspectives for the 
growth of art and culture. 

For our struggle is a struggle for the 
welfare of mankind and for the new 
rising of his culture, his art! 

From “The Film Sense” by Sergei M. 
Eisenstein, translated and edited by Jay 
Leyda, Copyright, 1942, by Harcourt 


Brace and Co., Inc. To be published 
August 6 at $3.00. 





EUGENE PETROV 
(Continued from page 22) 
the USSR became an issue. 

The satirist dies with a heroism only 
the greater epochs comprehend. We 
who understand the significance of the 
USSR comprehend this one death, 
mute, not needing explanation. 

We who are enriched in our world 
view by an understanding of what is 
being fought for, suffer more than those 
who have excluded meaning, but also 
and by the very same token, everything 
has value, everything signifies, every- 
thing lives. Because the USSR is 
so much the hope of the world it must 
fight for its life against the enemies of 
that hope. Grieve that the great coun- 
try must loose its people in such a 
struggle, grieve that the sons of the 
morning by the million must be used to 
stem the worst enemy the world has 
ever had. But don’t grieve very much 
for Petrov. In Illinois they have 
named a town Lidice after a heroic 
town in Czechoslovakia. Mothers of 
baby boys born this bitter summer, 
1942, call your sons Petrov. 


And read The Little Golden Calf 
and Little Golden America. 
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(Continued from page 10) 


artillery hammering noisily at the ene- 
my. At headquarters, I had talks 
with some of the young leaders of the 
Red Army, generals who are now forty- 
two, or forty, or thirty-nine years of 
age. In Volokolamsk, Major General 
Vlasov said to me: “What is all im- 
portant is the amount of destruction 
and casualties inflicted on the Germans. 
We are trying to weaken Hitler. This 
is Why Stalin’s orders are not simply to 
push the Germans back if we can, but 
always to encircle their units and an- 
nihilate them.” Another day, in Moz- 
haisk—that I was the first foreigner to 
visit, 48 hours after the town was re- 
taken—General Govorov said to me: 
“Our greatest victory is not on the 
map—it is this: In the last few months 
we have changed the morale of the 
German Army. Now, the Germans 
know they can be beaten.” 

I told General Govorov about the 
German prisoners I had seen two 
months before on the Lybian front, 
about their arrogance and confidence. 
The General immediately gave an 
order to one of his officers. Half 
an hour later, three German _pris- 
oners trooped into the room. ‘They 
wore lamentable uniforms, tattered 
shoes, and their fingers were covered 
with painful looking blisters due to 
the cold. They seemed so utterly ex- 
hausted that I didn’t dare to prolong 
our talk, to keep them standing—I 
could feel that my words were reach- 
ing them as through a cloud. For 


these particular men, the Russian win- 
ter and the Russian offensive had just 
been too much, 


Turning out airplane bombs at an arms plant in the Urals. 





I SAW THE RUSSIANS FIGHT 


I asked one of these men if he 
thought Hitler had been right, had 
acted for the best interest of the Ger- 
man people, in attacking Poland and 
starting a world war. The man didn’t 
seem to think that, on the whole, it 
had been a bad idea—as, in fact the at- 
tack had succeeded and Poland had 
been conquered. He kept repeating, 
just like Hitler does, that France and 
England had no business in helping 
the Poles. Then I asked the same 
man, who, in civilian life was a tuba 
player in a provincial orchestra in East- 
ern Germany: “Do you think the 
Fuehrer was right in starting the 
Russian campaign?” Obviously, the 
wretched tuba-player was not over- 
confident in a Nazi victory this time. 
He looked at me with a sad and sulky 
look and said, “From what we see 
now—he was not right.” 

It seems that, for a Nazi, the only 
measure of right and wrong is failure 
or success. ‘The Russians know that, 
and intend to treat Germany accord- 
ingly. ‘We'll beat Hitler and his Ger- 
man Fascists. ... We'll beat them 
this year, in 1942”—such are the words 
that I heard constantly in the Soviet 
Union. I heard them from the sol- 
diers, from peasants and workers, from 
guerrilla fighters—even from small 
children. And I knew that these were 
not just words. When I visited Tula, 
a city that remained besieged by the 
Germans for one month and seventeen 
days under heavy bombardment, I 
talked with civilians waging guerrilla 
warfare—‘‘partisans.” One of them, 
a young carpenter, is, I think, the man 





I liked the best in the whole of Russia. 
He was the leader of 35 guerrilla fight- 
ers. He had already been four times 
in and out of the invaded area across 


the German lines. His job was to 
blow up trains, to mine bridges used 
by the German troops, also to act as 
liaison between the Red Army and the 
partisans in the occupied zone. Every- 
where, the peasants helped him, at the 
risk of being hanged. In Tula, again, 
I was told about the battalions of armed 
civilians, workers, shopkeepers, and in- 
tellectuals, who volunteered to defend 
the city during the siege and fought in 
the trenches side by side with the sol- 
diers of the infantry. 

On all the walls, in the USSR, one 
sees innumerable patriotic posters, dy- 
namic and fiery. Many of them bear, 
in large letters of the Russian alphabet, 
the text of the military oath that every 
soldier takes when he enters the Red 
Army. Not only the soldiers, but ev- 
ery man, woman and child in the USSR 
looks as if he had taken this oath too. 
So, I would like to quote this oath to 
you, for no other purpose than to make 
you feel, from afar, the unforgettable, 
implacable, and heroic atmosphere of 
Russia at war: 

I, a citizen of the USSR, when en- 
tering the ranks of the Red Army of 
Workers and Peasants, take the oath 
and solemnly swear to be an honest, 
brave, disciplined and valiant combat- 
ant, to keep strictly to myself the mili- 
tary and state secrets, to follow with- 
out a word the military rules, to obey 
the orders of the commanders and the 
leaders. 

I swear to study conscientiously mili- 
tary art, to keep watch over the prop- 
erty of the Army and the People and, 
up to my last breath, to be faithful to 
my compatriots, to my Soviet Mother- 
land and to my Government of Work- 
ers and Peasants. 

I am ready at any time to defend my 
Motherland, the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, on orders of my.Gov- 
ernment of Peasants and Workers. I 
swear to defend her courageously and 
with wisdom, in honor and dignity, 
without sparing my blood or my life, 
until complete victory over the enemy 
is attained. 

If I violate this solemn oath, guided 
by evil thoughts, may I be struck by 
the severe chastisement of the Soviet 
law, by the common hatred and con- 
tempt of all the workers. 

The words of this oath still hum in 
my ears. 








CANADA AND THE SOVIET UNION 


(Continued from page 13) 


made upon Canadians, month in and 
out, for Victory Bonds, War Savings 
Certificates, War Savings Stamps, for 
the Red Cross and the Auxiliary Ser- 
vices of Navy, Army and Air Force 
(Knights of Columbus, Y. M. C. A., 
Salvation Army, etc., etc.) not to men- 
tion Community Chests and other 
Charities, are a constant drain upon a 
people of lower national income than 
their neighbors and who, in what 
for them is the third year of war, are 
faced by considerably higher taxation. 
No doubt the arbiters of the war-drives 
conscientiously believed that a line 
must be drawn somewhere and that 
the first job is to assure a constant flow 
of comforts to Canada’s own troops, 
to provide for the needy at home and 
to let nothing happen which might im- 
pede the influx of money for Govern- 
ment loans. 

Logical as this line of reasoning may 
be, however, it failed to take into ac- 
count the desire of Canadians to give 
full-out aid to a gallant ally who is 
regarded by hundreds of thousands of 
citizens as “doing our fighting for us” 
if not as one who “kept the hope of 
Victory alive in 1941 as the people of 
Britain did in 1940.” It is that spirit 
in the people themselves which has 
been responsible for the creation and 
official recognition of the newly formed 
national Aid To Russia body, as this 
is written still in its final-organizing 
stage. It is a body which will deal solely 
with the hard realities of human suc- 
cor and in no aspect of its work, it 
should be unnecessary to add, with 
questions of a political or quasi-political 
nature. The fact remains that Die 
Hards still abound in the Dominion 
(and they are a highly vocal minority) 
whose delicate nostrils catch the scent 
of Communism in every aspirin tablet 
or on every roller bandage sent forward 
by patriotic Canadians to their Allies 
on the Don. 

No assessment of the part Canadians 
are playing in sending aid to the Soviet 
Union would be complete which failed 
to take into account the constant stream 
of material of war which has flowed 
from the munition plants of the Do- 
minion during the past year. In point of 
tact the full extent of Canada’s war 
effort is neither understood nor ap- 
preciated beyond the borders of the 
Dominion, due in some degree to the 


capacity of these conservative people 
for self-belittlement, and, in greater 
degree, to a Public Information service 
which has neglected to tell Canada’s 
war-story to our neighbors and allies. 
Yet behind this strange condition, 
stands the fact that, perhaps excluding 
only the Soviet Union, Canada has a 
higher percentage of its man-power and 
national wealth invested in its war 
effort than any other member of the 
United Nations. Its 500,000 men under 
arms represent almost 7,000,000 Ameri- 
cans, if the population ratio is applied. 
Its great Air Training Plan has be- 
come the pattern for the free peoples, 
and Canada itself virtually one vast 
aerodrome. Its Navy has been doubled, 
redoubled and redoubled again in size 
and is today a highly efficient, small- 
ship convoy force. The country itself 
has been converted from an agrarian 
to an industrial economy in two years 
and is now amongst the greatest pro- 
ducers of the merchandise of war. 
Although figures cannot be quoted, it 
can truthfully be said that vast quan- 
tities of a great assortment of munitions 
and other materiel have gone forward 
from Canada to Russia and are today in 
use against the enemy wherever Soviet 
troops stand. The writer has enjoyed 
personal opportunity to study this flow 
of goods at first hand and knows 
whereof he speaks. 

Here, then, is a summary of what 
Canada has done and is doing in re- 
spect of her alliance with the courageous 
folk of the USSR, an outline, as well, 
of the viewpoint of the great majority 
of the Canadian people, which has 
literally forced the hand, not once but 
on many occasions, of hang-back politi- 
cal leaders. Nevertheless numerous 
conditions remain uncorrected which, 
in the light of current events, assume 
all the fallacy of the non sequitur. 

What has been attempted here is 
an outline of the changed attitude of 
the people of the Dominion during the 
period which has intervened since Hit- 
ler marched against the Soviet Union. 
As such it is not an attempt to assess 
political trends, but solely to set forth 
the solidarity of the determination of 
Uncle Sam’s northern neighbors on the 
main issue, which is the union and com- 
munion of all men who march against 
the common enemy. In this assessment, 
no matter how the occasional political 





leader may shilly-shally, no matter how 
the occasional Die Hard may fulmi- 
nate, no question of where the Canadian 
people stand, qua people, remains. As 
this is written the Second Front agi- 
tation is at its height. As with earlier 
movements, it is led by progressives. 
But, as always before, the Canadian — 
public has rallied behind it, proving 
again the honesty and determination 
of its purpose. In this writer’s opinion, 
after considerable travel in his own 
country and in the United States, 
Canadians judged as a whole may even 
be said to possess a much broader and 
sympathetic approach to the problem, 
and less concern for alleged political 
implications, than have their neighbors 
south of the once-Imaginary Line. 


OP WVICTORY 
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FATEFUL 13th MONTH 
(Continued from page 17) 


Moscow and Yaroslavl and the other 
located in the Donbas. 

The military events of the Thir- 
teenth Month have so far shaped up as 
follows: 

On June 20 the Germans suc- 
ceeded in clearing the Kerch Peninsula 
and immediately proceeded to step up 
the assault against Sevastopol. Fifteen 
German and Rumanian divisions 
stormed the fortress for 27 days. The 
Luftwaffe made 25,000 flights (or 
plane-starts), dropping 125,000 bombs 
(not counting the incendiaries). The 
enemy artillery fired 37,000 shells at 
Sevastopol, some of them of 24-inch 
caliber. The defenders fought for a 
month, outnumbered 5:1, without 
landing space for their Air Force, and 
cut off by land. On July 3 the Supreme 
Command ordered the fortress aban- 
doned. It had done its best, and more. 
It had delayed the German grand of- 
fensive a month. 

A week before the fall of Sevastopol, 
the Germans started their Don opera- 
tion by capturing Kupyansk. This was 
to provide a jumping off point for the 
operation which is at this writing 
threatening to envelop the Donbas 
from the north and north-east (it has 
passed Lisichansk). On July 5 the 
Germans had established their first 
bridge-heads across the Don in front 
of Voronezh. This is the incipient drive 
to Borissolglebsk and eventually, prob- 
ably, Saratov. 

Between these spearheads, a frontal 
assault pushed the Soviet troops back 
to the line of the Oskol (July 8). 
Then, suddenly, the enemy broke 
through to Rossosh (July 9) proceed- 
ing to Boguchar (July 13). Kante- 
mirovka was captured on July 11. On 
the right flank, the Germans reached 
Lisichansk (July 11). 

The capture of Rossosh sealed the 
great bend of the Don and transformed 
it into a potential great trap, forcing 















Marshal Timoshenko to prepare the 
evacuation of his troops from that bend 
over the two railroad bridges (at 
Nizhne-Chirskaya and at Rostov). It 
seems to us that a quick evacuation of 
this area is indicated. 

At the northern flank of the Ger- 
man offensive, at Voronezh, the Red 
Army is putting up a superhuman de- 
fense and has slowed the Germans to 
a crawl (less than ten miles in a week). 

To date (July 13) the deepest 
penetration of the Germans is 130 miles 
along the line Kupyansk-Boguchar (in 
a total of 18 days). 

The Germans have concentrated on 
the 200-mile front from Voronezh to 
Lisichansk 80 Infantry and 10 Panzer 
divisions with about 3,000 planes, or 
about the same force which stood be- 
fore Moscow in November, 1941. 

One of the characteristics of the 
German offensive this year is that so 
far they have been able to drive in 
powerful wedges, but have failed to 
create “kettles,” or areas of encircle- 
ment. The German sword hacks, and 
hacks mightily, but, having preserved 
and even, maybe, increased its weight 
in comparison with the summer of 
1941, it has lost some of its sharpness, 
or, what in the end is the same—the 
Soviet defense has gained in strength. 

However, this should not blind us to 
the fact that the situation is ominously 
grave, because the Red Army has to 
carry the entire weight of Germany 
PLUS Europe on its shoulders. Should 
the Germans achieve the objectives 
outlined in the first part of this article, 
the Red Army will lose all chances to 
stage a counter-offensive for a long 
time and the allies will have to pay for 
that with their blood. 

Thus the words of Leland Stowe 
appear to be truly prophetic: “. . . the 
Don Hows red down London’s White- 
hall and down Washington’s Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.” 

A second front is necessary NOW, 
and TODAY. There is nothing more 


to say. 


A Red Army 
unit attacking a 
fortified point. 
From a_ front 
line photograph 





FORWARD, EVER 
FORWARD! 
(Continued from page 15) 


The Germans surrounded the build- 
ing and called on the nineteen to sur- 
render. A shower of bullets and hand 
grenades was the reply. The heroic 
nineteen fought on, knowing that hold- 
ing so many Germans there, they were 
making it easier for their comrades to 
break in. They fought till all their 
ammunition was gone. Only three of 
the men, each gravely wounded, re- 
mained alive. Sivalapov had a bullet 
left in his revolver. He had saved it 
for himself. But the head of a Ger- 
man officer in the window, bellowing 
“Surrender!” infuriated him. His 
stiffening finger closed on the trigger 
and the German fell dead. 

The rest of Sivalapov’s unit charged 
through. He had the joy of hearing 
their “Hurrah!” as he died. 


So today, as in previous crises of our 
history, our people show their irresisti- 
ble elan. The slogan remains ‘“‘For- 
ward, ever forward!” It sounds out 
of the depths of our national memory. 
It is the sacred bequest of our ancestors. 

“It is our wont to roam the open 
fields and there to smite the enemy’s 
power.” These words of the ancient 
Russian Bogatyrs ring again. We 
hear again the voice of Dmitri Dons- 
koi, hero of Kulikovo: “Here; broth- 
ers, the old must grow young and the 
young attain honor.” ‘Their echo is in 
the words of the 18th century Russian 
General who said to his troops: “Our 
glory and our dignity cannot bear the 
presence of the enemy in our sight with- 
out advancing upon him!” We see 
Suvorov with his handful of ‘wonder 
heroes” routing armies ten times their 
strength. 

And the chorus of the present re- 
sponds to the chorus of the past. We 
hear the voice of the Soviet tank man 
sending his message into the ether: ““We 
have been set afire but are continuing 
to advance.” ’ 

The nation that produces such heroes 
is invincible. Pure in the consciousness 
of its just cause it will achieve victory, 
preserving freedom and greeted with 
the joy of all civilized mankind. 

History teaches that the soundest 
way with the enemy is to batter him 
down. ‘Taking this course, the Rus- 
sian people calls with the voice of mil- 
lions: 

“Forward, Ever Forward!” 














Opportunity today points 
southward. There, below 
the Rio Grande, are teem- 
ing millions, alive with 
desire for the things of 
life, with steadily grow- 
ing purchasing power, 
with goods to sell or exchange. They have aspi- 
rations, thoughts, a literature, an art and a cul- 
ture, that dates back before Plymouth Rock. 
Yet there’s a barrier keeping us from knowing 
these people and keeping them from knowing 
us. A barrier more formidable than a Chinese 
wall, the barrier of speech. We do not talk the 
same language. 


UNDERSTANDING OUR NEIGHBORS 


They are busily learning English, knowing its im- 
portance. We must learn Spanish or Portuguese 
or both if we are going to ever really understand 
our neighbors, a thing more important to us to- 
day than in pre-war days. Every statesman from 
the President and Mr. Cordell Hull down to the 
humblest tradesman and technician who knows 
those countries urges the mastery of Spanish and 
Portuguese as the first and most important step 
in better inter-American relations. 





Spanish or Portuguese is easy to learn. They are 
simple in pronunciation, rhythm and expression. 
Because of the large number of Latin words in 
English, English-speaking people find Spanish a 
familiar language. Half the vocabulary is 
grasped at a glance. 


A REVOLUTIONARY DISCOVERY 


Linguaphone is a revolutionary discovery which 
takes the drudgery out of learning another lan- 
guage. This easy, natural method enables you to 
speak almost from the beginning. Clear voices 
of native men and women talk about everyday 
matters, such as the home, shopping, travel, 
business, dining, etc. All are discussed in 
natural useable language. 


AN HOUR A DAY—AND A NEW 
LANGUAGE IS YOURS 


You read a lesson in the book and as you read, 
you kear the words pronounced perfectly at a 


graded speed. 


SPANISH ~ PORTUGUESE 


THE LANGUAGES OF THE HOUR 


Soon you repeat and you discover that you have 
mastered the meaning and pronunciation of 85 
to 100 words in a foreign idiom. Thus, step by 
step, LINGUAPHONE takes you through a 
series of easy lessons and you acquire the vocab- 
ulary of an educated foreigner. One hour a day 
is what most LINGUAPHONE students re- 
quire, although many have made satisfactory 
progress devoting only 15 minutes daily. 


LINGUAPHONE is not a short cut—it has 
been scientifically prepared and is pedagogically 
sound. It has won the enthusiastic praise of 
thousands of teachers and laymen. More than 
14,000 schools have acquired LINGUAPHONE 
—more than a million students use it. 


FREE BOOK TELLS THE STORY 


Send today for LINGUAPHONE FOR LAN- 
GUAGES, the booklet which explains this re- 
markable method. 


29 LANGUAGES 


Linguaphone Institute is a veritable linguistic university 
in the number of language courses it offers. Twenty-nine 
language courses are now available: 


SPANISH CZECH FINNISH 
SWEDISH GREEK HINDUSTANI 
PORTUGUESE JAPANESE HAUSA 
CHINESE MALAY ARABIC 
LATIN FRENCH ITALIAN 
ESPERANTO RUSSIAN HEBREW 
AFRIKAANS ENGLISH BENGALI 
GERMAN PERSIAN EFIK 

POLISH IRISH DUTCH 
SYRIAC NORWEGIAN 


And scores of study-units in English speech, diction, 


vocabulary building, pronunciation, dramatics, ete. 


See ee eee ee, 
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LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


44 Rockefeller Center 
New York City 


Without cost or obligation please send me the Lingua- 
phone Book. 
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The Book 
of the 
Hour! 


Exciting, dramatic, com- 
prehensive — the _ first 
full authoritative story 
of the magnificent Red 
Army, the first to hurl 
back the blitzkrieg, to 
give the Nazi_invinci- 
bility myth a knockout 
punch, 


Just Off the 


Press! 

—the book is an up-to- 
the-minute story — it 
tells not only how the 
Red Army is organized, 
trained and armed — but 
how it has fought and is 
fighting in the field. 





RUSSIAS 
FIGHTING 
ie 20) Ol 


ene Serge N. Kournakoff 


sabia 





Remarkable 
Value Offer! 


The book is 267 pages 
and contains numerous 
maps and charts. The 
special edition, for our 
subscribers, is printed 
from the same plates and 
on the same high quality 
book paper, as the regular 
edition. 


= THE BOOK 


and a full year’s 
subscription, 


both for only 
$1.50 


























‘| ‘HIS remarkable book tells the amazing story, and 
answers all your questions about the army of our 
fighting Soviet ally. Its contents include: Seven 
Centuries of Fighting; Civil War; The Red Army 
Comes of Age; the Five Military M’s — Materials, 
Money, Men, Mobilization, Morale; the Battles in the 
Far East, 1938-1939; The War in Finland; New Arms 
and Tactics; Soviet Strategy and Leadership; Heroes; 
Armageddon in the East; The Log of the War; 
Summary of the First Three Hundred Days. 

The author, Captain Sergei N. Kournakoff, is the 
noted military analyst. Formerly an officer in the 
Russian Imperial Army, he fought both against the 





Germans and against the Red Army. Since the days 
of the Civil War he has made a careful and con- 
tinuous study of the organization and development 
of the Red Army, especially in relation to world 
military developments, 

History has borne out Kournakoff’s analysis. No 
other military writer has proved so amazingly ac- 
curate. No other military writer could have produced 
a book so comprehensive, so clear, so authoritative, 
and at the same time so vivid and intimate. “Russia’s 
Fighting Forces” is crammed with information as up- 
to-the-minute as a newsreel, as fascinating as an 
adventure story! 


Be eee See SSR SSSR SKK KSEE HEEE 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, Dept. 2, 114 East 32nd Street, New York, N. 


I enclose $ for which please enter 
subscriptions for one year and send immediately 

copies of “RUSSIA’S FIGHTING FORCES” 
by Captain Sergei N. Kournakoff. This offer may be 
used for renewals or gifts to friends. If a renewal 
please mark R next to your name. Use blanks at 
right for gift subscriptions, 
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